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FAMOUS YACHTS 


CHAPTER I 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


HE sport of yachting, in the broad meaning of sailing for 
pleasure, must be as old as the art of sailing itself. But the 


yacht—a vessel, to adopt the accepted definition, built for 
private pleasure sailing and not plying for hire—was only gradually 
and haphazardly evolved when the leisure of a people and where 
the peace of the sea encouraged it. 

It is true that the word ‘yacht’ did not exclusively designate such 
a vessel; and also true that yachts, like the word itself, originated 
with the Dutch, who used their yachts or ‘yacht schips’ for a variety 
of purposes long before they presented our King Charles II with the 
Mary and the Bezan, thus inducing that monarch to ‘take up 
yachting.’ 

Evelyn, writing in 1661, is not quite accurate, however, in saying 
that yachts were ‘not known among us’ till the arrival of the Mary. 
But not much of interest can be learned about the earlier vessels to 
which the word was occasionally applied, and the few curious details 
which nautical-research workers have brought to the surface are 
still insufficient to invest any one of them with an individuality in 
the least remarkable. It is therefore more convenient, and on the 
whole correct, to accept the Restoration Period as marking the begin- 
ning of the sport of yachting in Great Britain. 

From the Pepysian MSS. and other sources it is possible to compile 
a list of twenty-seven or twenty-eight vessels in existence betw, 
1660 and 1670 which were spoken of as yachts. In size they yangéds,» 
from the little Minion, ‘a pleasure-boat at Chatham’—built we’ 
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not when and where, and so possibly the first British yacht—to the 
Saudadoes, which was enlarged to a 74-footer when the Navy had 
need of her in 1674. Saudadoes was ‘the Queen’s little ship,’ 
built in 1670 and launched and christened by the Queen, in which 
the Court ladies had ‘frequent divertisement upon the river,’ and in 
which the Queen voyaged to Lisbon that same year. 

It is difficult to resist Pepys, but it is merely confusing to accept 
as yachts, properly so-called, all the quaint vessels to which the 
diarist applied that word. However, some of the entries in the Diary 
are invaluable, and to him and Evelyn, and a few stray State papers 
and Navy Lists, we owe most of the facts which are known of these 
craft. 

In their rig and general design they differed little from contempo- 
raneous naval and mercantile vessels of corresponding size, and all of 
them carried guns. But they were vastly different in the ornateness 
and luxury of their fittings and furnishings; Pepys exclaims at the 
new yachtiness—‘the neatness and room in so small a vessel.’ A 
beautiful pen-and-wash drawing by Jan Beerstraten of an English 
royal yacht, supposed to represent the Mary, is a particularly 
interesting and useful illustration. She is the usual boyer-type, with 
lee-boards, sky-pointing bowsprit, and a pole-mast to which the sail 
is brailed when not in use; and we may consider her pattern as con- 
ventional in yachts until lofty stern superstructures were abolished, 
many years afterwards. 

It is fortunate as well as curious that the first account of the 
Court’s new pastime should describe the sailing-match historically 
important as the first yacht-race in British waters. Under the date 
October 1, 1662, Evelyn speaks of the race between the Anne and 
the Katherine in the Thames for a purse of £100: 

‘I sail’d this morning with his Majesty in one of his yachts (or 
pleasure boats), vessells not known among us til the Dutch East 
India Company presented that curious piece to the King, being very 
excellent sailing vessels. It was on a wager betweene his other new 
pleasure boat, built frigate-like, and one of the Duke of York’s: the 
wager 100 /., the race from Greenwich to Gravesend and back. The 
King lost it going, the wind being contrary, but saved his stakes in 
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returning. There were divers noble persons and lords on board, his 
Majesty sometimes steering himselfe. His barge and kitchen boate 
attended. I brake fast this morning with the King at return in his 
smaller vessel, he being pleased to take me and onely foure more, 
who were noblemen, with him: but din’d in his yatcht, where we all 
eate together with his Majesty.’ 

The vessels matched were the King’s Katherine, 49 feet, built by 
Phineas Pett in 1661, and the Duke of York’s Anne, 51 feet, built 
by Christopher Pett in the same year; so that if we exclude the 
Minion, of uncertain origin and history, we may consider the 
Katherine and the Anne as the first British-built yachts. They were 
practically sister-ships, for Evelyn’s ‘built frigate-like’ obviously 
refers to the Anne’s more nearly flush deck, which differed from the 
high poop of the Dutch-built Mary—‘that curious piece’ on which 
the Katherine was modelled. 

In his growing interest and enthusiasm the King became impatient 
for improvement and correspondingly lavish with the public and 
private purses, and the royal yachts became increasingly costly to 
construct. Sails were always cut from expensive Holland duck, 
instead of the coarser French canvas then in common use—for it 
was not until many years later that English flax was used for sails. 
Lead ballast, too, was another novelty and another extravagance, 
although it was obtained from old musket-shot sent from the Tower 
of London. Of the internal equipment of the yachts we know little, 
except that there was much costly carving and gilt leather. 

The yachts of the Restoration Period, with one or two exceptions, 
were all built either by Commissioner Phineas Pett or Christopher, 
his brother, who were descended from a family famous for shipbuild- 
ing in Elizabethan times. Fortunately, at each attempt they aimed at 
evolving a vessel better suited to British waters, and were not 
merely content to go on reproducing Dutch models. Their products 
were distinguished by fine workmanship, and, in one or two designs, 
by considerable beauty and grace. 

The largest of Phineas Pett’s yachts was the Fubbs, christened 
thus with the pet name of the Duchess of Portsmouth. This vessel, 
built for the King in 1680, measured 68 feet in length by 21 feet 
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beam, of 148 tons burden. In the Fubbs King Charles II made one of 
his last yachting trips, sailing round the North Foreland in 1680 in 
weather so boisterous that we are told the famous anthem, “They 
that go down to the sea in ships’, was inspired in Purcell by the 
dreadful narrative of an acquaintance who accompanied the King on 
that excursion. In the years that followed, the Fubbs, like all the 
other royal yachts, was used mostly for naval and other State pur- 
poses, and in 1724 she was enlarged and rebuilt in very thorough 
fashion. As late as 1770 the old Fubbs was reported as still in service, 
but she was handed over to the scrappers very shortly afterwards. 

In length of service, however, the Fubbs is easily outdistanced by 
that yacht of remarkable vicissitudes, the Princess Mary. It is 
claimed of this vessel, which was built in Holland in 1685, that in 
her William of Orange crossed to England in 1689; and the fact that 
she at least formed part of the escort on that occasion is indisputable. 
The Princess Mary was borne as a yacht until 1750, and about that 
year she was sold out of the service. Tradition has it that under the 
humbler name of Betsy Cains she became in turn Indiaman, priva- 
teer, and, in King George III’s reign, a Government troopship. The 
veteran finished her days as a brig-rigged collier trading out of 
Newcastle, in which employment she at least served long enough for 
a wit to invent the rhyme: 


Behold the fate of sublunary things: 
She exports coal, that once imported kings. 


The Princess Mary was lost at the mouth of the Tyne on February 27, 
1827. 

Reverting to the period 1660-70, the years which saw the construc- 
tion of a score and more of yachts, it is noticeable that although the 
Court, or at least the King, had shown confidence in the possibilities 
of the sport and a keen relish of its pleasures, there was no general 
development or expansion. _ 

On the contrary, towards the end of that short burst of enthu- 
siasm, the ‘yachting boom’ collapsed with the suddenness charac- 
teristic of booms; and notwithstanding the King’s genuine fondness 
for ships and the sea, the new pastime seems to have been regarded 
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generally as merely another extravagance of an extravagant Court. 
A circumstance of more weight was the outbreak of the Dutch war 
in 1665, when all the royal pleasure craft were turned over to the 
Navy. The war did not last long, but the cessation of pleasure-sailing 
and yacht-racing at a time when the sport was scarcely founded was 
sufficient to give yachting a severe set-back. Yet the spark had been 
kindled, and there were not wanting a devoted few to tend it 
smouldering until, in more tranquil times, it should glow into a 
steady flame. : 

Cruising—the more vital side of amateur seafaring—languished 
far behind the cultivation of the fashionable water-parties and 
aquatic games that were later, on the revival of yachting, to be 
dignified as ‘regattas’. The one or two early accounts of amateur 
cruising are not of much value from a yachtsman’s point of view, 
though perhaps the antiquarian may find something of interest in 
such exploits as those recounted in The Most Dangerous and 
Memorable Adventure of Richard Ferris, 1590, a pioneer yachtsman 
who set out to row from London to ‘Bristow in a new, green-painted 
wherry’; or John Taylor, the Water Poet, ‘whose Pegasus was a 
wherry, and whose Helicon the Thames’, who celebrated his coast- 
_ wise adventures in poems of prodigious length, not always dull. 

The peace of the sea, the security of coastal and river waterways 
even, was scarcely so assured as to be conducive to anything but 
warlike and strictly business-like seafaring outside the Thames 
during the Restoration and Post-Restoration periods, and with so 
little: opportunity desire was not often tempted. Pepys notes, on 
August 16, 1683, that ‘off Dunnose Colonel Wyndham and some 
friends from his yacht lay on board. Colonel Wyndham is the only 
gentleman of State ever known to addict himself to the sea for 
pleasure and from his own natural addiction.’ However, we have 
Jan Griffier, the Dutch artist who lived in England until his death 
in 1718, who was inveterately fond of cruising. Unfortunately, we 
know little of Griffier’s yacht or his voyages, except that he was 
often in scrapes such as perplex and harass all amateur mariners, 
and that he used his observations afloat with profit to his art. 

But in 1675 we fall in with the Hon. Roger North, whose yarn 
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smacks as freshly as if the incidents narrated happened last 
week-end. 

Roger North does not mention the yacht’s name, but ‘I received 
great delight in her. This yacht was small, but had a cabin and a 
bedroom athwartships, aft the mast, and a larger locker at the helm; 
the cook-room, with a cabin for a servant, was forward, with a small 
chimney at the very prow. Her ordinary sail was a boom mainsail, 
stay foresail, and jib. She was no good sea boat, because she was 
open aft, and might ship a sea to sink her, especially before the wind 
in a storm. When I prepared for voyages I used to victual my vessel 
with cold meats in tin cases, bottles of beer, ale, and for the seamen 
brandy. And I mention this because I was sensible from it that all 
the joy of eating, which gluttons so much court, consists in appetite, 
for that we had in perfection. . . . There was little remarkable in 
this day’s voyage, only that I, with my friend Mr. Chute, sat before 
the mast in the hatchway, with perspectives and books, the magazine 
of provisions, and a boy to make a fire and help broil, make tea, 
chocolate, etc. And thus, passing alternately from one entertain- 
ment to another, we sat out eight whole hours and scarce knew what 
time it was. For the day proved cool, the gale brisk, the air clear, 
and no inconvenience to molest us, nor wants to trouble our thoughts, 
neither business to importune, nor formalities to tease us; so that 
we came nearer to perfection of life there than I was ever sensible 
of otherwise. . . . The relation of this voyage might at least show 
the strong inclination I had to action and the pleasure it gave me; 
for otherwise I could not have had such an impression from it as not 
to forget one circumstance. And I must needs recommend it to all 
persons that are fond of pleasure to gratify all inclinations this way, 
which makes health the chief good we know, rather than those which 
weaken nature and destroy health. This I have related as one of my 
mathematical entertainments, for the working of a vessel, its rigging, 
and the position of the sails, do exercise as much of mechanics, as all 
the other arts in the world.’ 

This extract, from the autobiography of the Hon. Roger North 
in the Lives of the Norths, is perhaps the first recital of the 
precious and peculiar pleasures of yacht cruising. Young North 
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seems to have been at least a century in advance of his times, for 
when Fielding went down the Thames on his last sad voyage to Lisbon 
in 1754 he deplored the ‘want of taste in our enjoyments which we 
show by almost totally neglecting the pursuit of what seems to me 
the highest degree of amusement. This is the sailing ourselves in 
little vessels of our own. . . . The truth, I believe, is that sailing in 
the manner I have mentioned is a pleasure unknown or unthought 
of than rejected by those who have experienced it.’ 

But Fielding would not have thus complained had he sailed from 
Cork instead of down the Thames. As early as 1720 there were at 
Cork already enough nautically-minded gentlemen of means and 
leisure to form the Water Club of the Harbour of Cork. The present 
Royal Cork Yacht Club is directly descended from the old Water 
Club—which was the first institution of its kind—and their records 
preserve an account of its quaint convivialities and the pompous 
ceremonial of its occasions afloat. 

The latter, we are told by a traveller of the time, was ‘somewhat 
like that of the Doge of Venice wedding the sea. A set of worthy 
gentlemen, who have formed themselves into a body which they 
call the ““Water Club’’, proceed a few leagues out to sea once a year 
in a number of small vessels, which for painting and gilding exceed 
the King’s yacht at Greenwich and Deptford. Their admiral, who is 
elected annually, and hoists his flag on board his little vessel, leads 
the van and receives the honours of the flag. The rest of the fleet 
fall in in their proper stations and keep their line in the same manner 
as the King’s ships. The fleet is attended with a prodigious number of 
boats with their colours flying, drums beating, and trumpets sound- 
ing, forming one of the most agreeable and splendid sights.’ 

A painting by Monany in the possession of the club shows the 
vessels to have been bluff-bowed and square-sterned cutters, whose 
highly peaked mainsails are still strongly reminiscent of the Dutch 
yachts. It seems the Water Club neither held races nor cruised, 
unless they were in company; and all their operations afloat had a 
warlike flavour. For these reasons it is difficult to admit that the 
quaint old Water Club exercised any permanent influence on 
yachting, as the sport was subsequently developed. 
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To follow that development we must return again to the Thames. 
Although it seems to have escaped Fielding’s observation, by the — 
middle of the eighteenth century small pleasure-sailing craft were 
already numerous on the river, particularly ‘above bridge’. It is 
noteworthy about this revival—which joined the long break with 
the pastime of the Court in the days of King Charles—that the 
pleasures of small boat sailing were the relaxation of citizens of the 
professional classes rather than the hobby of the wealthy fashion- 
ables. But royal patronage was again powerful and beneficent. In 
1749, for example, that Prince George who was later to reign as 
George III presented a silver cup to the winner of a sailing match 
from Greenwich to the Nore, and twelve yachts competed in this, 
the first cup-race ever held. 

The latter half of the century was a time of steady expansion. 
Most of the sailing was still above bridge; and although not much 
has been recorded of the fleet of small craft which on most summer 
days enlivened the river between Putney and Blackfriars, we are 
told enough to know that the pastime was heartily enjoyed by. those 
afloat and that it aroused considerable curiosity and interest amongst 
the general public. 

The year 1775 is memorable in yachting history for an event which 
was to exercise a permanent influence on the sport of yacht-racing. 
The Duke of Cumberland gave a cup to be raced for ‘from West- 
minster Bridge to Putney Bridge and back by pleasure-sailing boats 
from 2 to 5 tons burthen, and constantly lying above London 
Bridge’. The first race for this trophy resulted in the formation of 
the Cumberland Society, a club which, for close upon fifty years, 
and until it was merged in what is now known as the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club, ‘organized’ and ‘controlled’ yacht-racing during 
a period of wide development and growth. In a very few years after 
its inception the Cumberland fleet had greatly increased its numbers 
and extended its activities, so that we hear of more frequent and 
ambitious meetings and sailing matches, now more often held 
below bridge. 

Meanwhile the seed had fallen on the fertile ground and in the 
favourable waters of Cowes and the Solent. At first those people of 
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means and leisure who started the fashion of seaside holidays were 
attracted by the fresh delight of sea-bathing rather than the 
pleasures of sailing. But on the Solent at least they seem to have 
been always willing to form an appreciative audience, and indeed to 
offer prizes, for the occasional races between the fast fishing-boats 
and pilot cutters of the Solent ports. Although in those waters there 
were already two or three largish privately-owned craft, and one 
or two of the local fast boats had been bought by amateurs who were 
familiar with the sport in the Thames, up to the end of the century 
racing on the Solent was almost entirely confined to sporting 
professionals. 

The date 1800, however, is of some importance in yachting history 
as the year of the race between the yachts owned by Mr. Joseph 
Weld—justly the most famous of early yachtsmen—and Mr. Sturt, 
of Branksea Island. This match, of which the Sporting Magazine for 
September 1800 gives a heated account, was the first of the series 
of sailing duels for heavy wagers which formed the first phase of 
Solent yacht-racing. But in the decade that followed there were not 
many such matches, nor were many new yachts built. From the 
local records, which became more copious with the increasing 
importance of the little watering-place, it is fairly evident that the 
bulk of the summer visitors were content to leave the ardours and 
delights of sailing to a handful of salt-water enthusiasts. Even in 
the early days at Cowes, Society was apt to overshadow the sails. 

The origin and history of the Yacht Club at Cowes has been dealt 
with more fully in the literature of yachting than any other phase 
of the sport, and for our purpose here it will suffice briefly to recall 
no more than a few facts concerning that unique body. It was 
founded in 1815 at the Thatched House Tavern in London by forty- 
two yachtsmen, who met annually at Cowes. During the first dozen 
years of its existence the club steadily increased its membership, 
gaining the patronage of the Prince Regent in 1817 and the addition 
of ‘Royal’ to its title in 1842, and by 1826 had inaugurated the cup- 
racing on the Solent which was to make Cowes and its club famous. 

The early Solent yachts included the Marquess of Anglesey’s 
Pearl and Mr. John Fitzgerald’s Atlanta, each of over 100 tons, 
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and Mr. Weld’s Charlotte, of 60 tons, and Mr. Assheton-Smith’s 
Elizabeth, of 66 tons. Each of these yachts was cutter-rigged. 
Within a few years they were joined or succeeded by the cutters 
Arrow, Menai, Miranda, Nautilus, and Theresa. The first days of 
Solent yachting are memorable if only that they saw thus early the 
evolution of the big racing cutter—still the most efficient racing 
rig—some of which, though cumbersome in appearance, were as 
fast, and far more weatherly, than the sleek cutters of our time. 

The Royal Yacht Squadron, as.the club became in 1833 by favour 
of King William IV, found it necessary from time to time to devise 
certain rules for the proper conduct of its yacht races; and the sport 
is still indebted to the Squadron for some wise and far-sighted 
legislation. But it is: even now an interesting speculation as to 
whether it acted in the best interests of amateur seamanship when, 
in the year 1853, the Squadron, reversing an earlier decision, 
admitted steam-engines in its yachts. It continued, however, for the 
rest of the nineteenth century and throughout the period of the 
pastime’s most vigorous growth the most powerful single influence 
in yacht-racing. and cruising, for only in the present century has 
the total tonnage of the yachts owned by its members fallen below 
that of any other club. 

Although the popular attention was naturally mostly concerned 
with the more spectacular exploits of the men of wealth and fashion 
in the South, the great revival of the ’20’s was by no means confined 
to the Solent and the Thames. On the Clyde—whose products 
were later to humble England’s proudest—the sport was sturdily 
established by 1824. In Ireland the Royal Northern Club was 
founded about the same date. At Plymouth regattas were popular 
before the visit of the Duke of Clarence and the formation of the 
Plymouth Royal Clarence Club in 1827, while in waters such as 
those of Dublin Bay and the Menai Straits the local sport received 
support and encouragement from the visit of Royal Yacht Club 
members whose growing taste for cruising was leading them to tour 
the British coasts. 

Foreign cruises were hardly practicable during the years of sea- 
lawlessness that were the heritage of the Napoleonic wars. Yet 
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adventurous spirits undertook them occasionally, and it is to a 
Lord Mayor of London, of all people, that the credit for the first 
ocean passage belongs. In 1809 Sir William Curtis, who had made 
a vast fortune in the Wapping sea-biscuit trade, obtained permission 
to take a party of officers to join the Duke of Wellington in Portugal 
in his yacht, ‘the finest pleasure vessel belonging to any British 
subject’. There can be no doubt that Sir William was genuinely fond 
of ocean sailing. He later made several extended cruises, and we hear 
of him in 1815 setting out from Margate, bound for the Baltic and 
St. Petersburg. 

With the restoration of peace foreign cruises became almost 
fashionable. Members of the Royal Yacht Squadron, particularly, 
took to running down to Bordeaux and Lisbon ‘to stock wines for 
the season at Cowes’. Within the next few years many British yachts 
visited the Mediterranean, and some ventured as far as the Black 
Sea. More than one amateur of the time was sorely smitten with the 
fever of seafaring. There was, for example, Benjamin Boyd, a 
London stockbroker, who took his yacht Wanderer from Plymouth 
to Sydney in 1841, by way of Teneriffe, St. Jago, Tristan d’Acunha, 
and Rio. He went whaling in the Antarctic, dug gold in California, 
and shot big game in the Solomon Islands, where it is believed his 
life was lost, for he was never heard of again. 

Another pioneer of deep-sea cruising was Robert Sheddon, who _ 
died on board his schooner, the Nancy Dawson, in 1849, while.» 
searching for Franklin’s expedition. His was the first yacht tofround _ 


Cape Barrow and the first to circumnavigate the globe. QHuddersfiels': j 
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ARROW 


and cruising, but the great majority of amateur seamen 

maintain a decided preference for one or the other, and it is 
noticeable that once they have given their allegiance they seldom 
forsake racing for cruising, or vice versa. This would seem an 
acknowledgment that whether in racing or cruising there is always 
something to learn, and that a lifetime’s experience cannot exhaust 
‘or render stale the ever-varying excitements, possibilities, stratagems 
‘of the art and sport of sailing. Until the great game of yachting 
became more widely popular, however, and until pleasure craft grew 
more numerous, the racing men far outnumbered the cruising yachts- 
men. But it is not solely for this reason that the early records of 
yachting are concerned for the most part with the doings of racing 
craft, for almost every advance made in yacht architecture has 
resulted from the lessons learnt in competitive sailing. 

The first sailing matches were robust affairs. Ship-proud owners 
challenged each other with insulting arrogance and provocation, 
offering purses that make present-day regatta prizes sound paltry. 
There were no slide-rule experts to work out the time-allowances 
and handicaps in these truculent matches. Many and fierce were 
the jealousies and quarrels, so that we hear of such outraged mariners 
as he who tore the club buttons from his coat, vowing with tears 
he would race no more. Similar occasions may have lent a flavour 
slightly too strong to the actual racing, but for the sport as a whole, 
and for certain builders who were now beginning to specialize in 
yacht construction, this bitter rivalry was really a blessing. 

16 
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From time to time in shipbuilding certain vessels are created 
which, although it cannot be claimed for them that they represent 
any definite advance in skill or knowledge, are yet unique, and 
straightway take pride of place—the queens of their types. Of such 
was Arrow. 

Arrow was built in 1821 by Inman at Lymington for Mr. Joseph 
Weld. She was a cutter of 84 tons, measuring 61} feet in length and 
183 feet in the beam. Her slightly-raked mast was stepped almost 
amidship, and she carried a long and heavy bowsprit; she was 
straight-stemmed, with a nice sheer lending grace to her somewhat 
high freeboard. 

Arrow commenced her astonishingly successful career in 1826, 
the season that saw the inauguration of cup-racing at Cowes under 
the auspices of the Royal Yacht Club. She won the first cup offered 
by that august body, and in the following year captured the chal- 
lenge trophy presented by King George IV. Mr. Joseph Weld seems 
then to have lost interest in her and laid her aside for some time 
while he built the first of the great Lulworth dynasty of racing 
yachts. About 1845 Mr. Thomas Chamberlayne rescued the old ship 
from her ignominious mud berth, had her slightly lengthened and 
replanked, and set her to continue the career so brilliantly begun. 

Arrow rejoined the racing fleet on the appearance of the never- 
to-be-forgotten America. The incidents of that contentious event 
are related in the chapter on the America. In so far as the race 
affected Arrow, it will suffice just now to recall that on August 22, 
1851, fifteen yachts, among them the schooner America, which had 
sailed over from the United States, competed in an open race 
without time allowance for a cup valued £100 offered by the Royal 
Yacht Squadron. 

The course was eastwards from Cowes round the Isle of Wight. 

Arrow, over-confident or through ill-luck, ran aground on the 
rocks near Ventnor when in the lead. Volante, the British yacht 
next astern, soon afterwards sprang her bowsprit and retired. 
Alarm stood by to render Arrow any necessary assistance, and 
America, now with a commanding lead, finished first at Cowes, 
twenty-one minutes ahead of the closest British yacht. 
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The indomitable old Arrow was fond of protesting that she was 
never beaten by America. True enough, she did trounce the famous 
schooner at Ryde the next year in a match for the Queen’s Cup, 
but during the winter she had been lengthened and fitted with 
a hollow-shaped bow ‘like the America’s’, alterations which increased 
her size from 84 to 102 tons. She continued to help herself freely to 
the chief honours of each racing season, although soon after her 
conversion she carried away her spars during a terrific race against 
the Mosquito. In 1857 she was beaten by the new Lulworth, which 
earned thereby great renown, but she turned the tables and beat 
Lulworth shortly afterwards. 

Arrow was now full of years and loaded with honours, and her 
appearances at regattas grew less frequent. From time to time 
rumours of some new-fangled prize-winner would reach her, and she 
would give a snort and wallow afloat again. She thus appeared in 
1868 to teach humility to the new and all-conquering Phryne. Two 
years after that she beat Alarm and twelve other yachts by nearly 
ten hours in a race from the Thames to Ryde. In’67 she met a mixed 
fleet of all-comers in a match for the Town Cup at Cowes, and led 
them all home after a rare day. She was in commission until 1880, 
and although she was sometimes beaten by such vessels as the 
beautiful V ol-au-vent, she continued to win prizes, and those who saw 
her in her later years said she was still sailing at the top of her form. 
When her long day ended her owner had an exact model made from 
her timbers, and for many years this dainty relic of the tough old 
Arrow was moored afloat in the lake at Cranbury Park, near 
Winchester. 

Arrow had that excellence, mysterious and impossible to define, 
possessed now and then perhaps by one ship in a generation. The 
inspiration of the builder does not alone account for it, for when 
exact models can be made they do not show the same results. It 
seems as if shipwrights, too, sometimes do build better than they 
know. 
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THE OLD ALARM 


The old Alarm was built for that great patron of yachting, Mr. 
Joseph Weld, by Inman, of Lymington, in 1830. This remarkable 
vessel was originally a bluff-bowed cutter of 193 tons, her lines being 
copied, a tradition says, from those of a notorious French smuggler 
captured off the Needles. As a cutter she raced brilliantly from the 
»time of her launch in 1880 until the year following America’s 
victory at Cowes in 1851. She was then drastically altered to embody 
as many as possible of the characteristics of the great Yankee. She 
was considerably lengthened, re-rigged as a schooner with excessively 
raked masts, and provided with a suit of sails that would set as 
hard and flat as boards. The alterations increased her tonnage to 
248 tons. 

In 1853 the rejuvenated Alarm sailed a hotly-fought 52-mile race 
against the formidable Swedish yacht Sverige, and won. 

From then onwards she and the incomparable Arrow were the two 
most notable British yachts for many years; and when Alarm chal- 
lenged America to a duel, and beat her, the enthusiasts went 
almost wild with pride and joy and excitement. The melancholy 
truth about this race is that the famous Yankee had passed into 
British hands and been altered, so that the event really represented 
the extraordinary spectacle of an ‘Americanized’ Alarm meeting an 
‘Anglicized’ America. It. was, however, a capital race, and ended in 
a victory for Alarm by thirty-seven minutes. This race was sailed 
entirely within the waters of the Solent on August 5, 1861. 

One odd happening in Alarm’s almost monotonous series of wins 
may be mentioned. Shortly after her duel with America she engaged 
in a match from Rosherville to the Mouse, during which she logged 
the then ‘record’ speed of slightly over 144 knots. When she was 
docked it was found she had been towing, tangled between stern- 
post and rudder, 51 fathoms of 3-inch and 6-inch ropes. Throughout 
the race the wind must have been at gale strength for such an extfar sy. 
ordinary thing to have happened. Arrow came out to ‘tak Sher 
down a peg or two’ in 1865; but this, however, was the year 4 
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owner died, and she was sold. A couple of seasons later, to close 
her racing career, the fine old schooner won a nice race from the 
Nore to Dover. 


AMERICA 


The awful responsibility, as it must be called, for the inception of 
the never-to-be-forgotten America rests, in the first instance, with a 
British merchant whose name unfortunately is lost to us. This 
gentleman, in the course of a letter to his New York agents in the 
autumn of 1850, suggested that as the World’s Fair was to be held in | 
England the next year it would be a suitable opportunity for some 
American yachtsmen to pay his country a visit, and he went on to 
hint that there would be a large muster of yachts in the Solent, so 
that no doubt the visitor, if so minded, would find plenty of sport. 
These casual words found willing ears. At once a syndicate was 
formed by John C. Stevens, Edwin H. Stevens, George L. Schuyler, 
Colonel James A. Hamilton, J. Beekman Finlay, and Hamilton 
Wilkes; and a contract for a new yacht was placed with George 
Steers. 

George Steers, the son of an English shipwright who had been long 
settled in the United States, had given ample proof of his great 
talent as a designer. He had modelled several successful boats while 
still in his ’teens, and was no more than twenty-four when he 
designed the celebrated Gimcrack, the yacht in which the New York 
Yacht Club was founded. In many of his enterprises he was closely 
associated with John C. Stevens, who also possessed great technical 
ability, and it was not long before he was established as the leading 
designer in the. United States. 

Steers’ way of designing was to carve a half-model from the solid 
wood—an archaic method, never used to-day, but it has produced 
some of the sweetest and swiftest ships that ever sailed. The lines 
are laid down from measurements of the model, but during the 
early processes of building various characteristics might be altered 
or modified at the whim of the designer. In work so personal and 
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intuitive there is, of course, little or no paper work, and thus it comes 
about that we have little data of America as she was at her birth. 
Her lines were not taken off then, and no entirely reliable models 
or drawings of her exist. In his valuable work on American Yachting, 
Mr. W. P. Stephens gives her dimensions as: 


Feet Inches 


Length, over-all a sc Sa sé UO © 
Length, load waterline “be ose so D8 
Overhang, forward .. ww ae 56 5 6 
Overhang, aft 56 Te heen an 6 0 
Breadth, extreme Se Ber ne fae 23-0 
Breadth, load waterline 56 ate 5a PPR 
Freeboard, bow als ate cue a 7 6 
Freeboard, least : ke ae ore 3 9 
Freeboard, taffrail .. ae ys ee 5 6 
Draft, extreme ots 36 ae a 11 0O 


She measured 170 Thames tonnage, 146 tons displacement. How she 
Jooked—at least, to British eyes—is described in Beil’s Life, 
August 17, 1851: 

‘She has a low, black hull, two noble sticks of extreme rake, without 
an extra rope, and is altogether the beau-ideal of what one is accus- 
tomed to read about in Cooper’s novels. 

“When close to her you see that her bow is as sharp as a knife- 
blade, scooped away, as it were, outwards till it swells towards the 
stern, the sides gradually springing outwards as round as an apple 
till a little forward of the mainmast, where she has her greatest 
beam, being there 22 feet and some inches across. Her stern is 
remarkably broad, wide, and full, affording great accommodation 
on deck as well as below. She has no bulwarks—at least, they are 
not above 9 or 10 inches high.’ 

Floods of this sort of writing and talk gained America her 
reputation as a ‘dark horse’, a ‘mystery ship’, a ‘box o’ tricks’. 
Actually she was a vessel of a design grown almost conventional in 
America, very similar to the later Steers-designed pilot-boats used 
in New York Harbour. America was not ‘revolutionary’, but merely 
up-to-date in embodying certain discoveries which were proving 
successful at the time. For some years previously John Scott Russeil, 
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the Scottish naval architect, had urged the scrapping of the ‘cod’s 
head and mackerel’s tail’ shape of hull in favour of a model with a 
finer entrance forward and fuller curves in the run—or, more simply, 
to turn the then popular shape end for end. Stevens and Steers may 
have made the same discovery, or at least have heard of the 
Thames-built Mosquito, which was shaped as Russell advised, for 
Steers’ next ships, modelled on these lines, were extremely successful. 
For some reason Lord Londesborough’s Mosquito did not sail in the 
great race of ’51, but in the year following she easily proved herself 
the most successful yacht. But beyond all cavil, the model of 
America was superior to that of any yacht matched against her in 
the race. She was a curiosity by reason of her V-shaped under- 
water lines, while above water her section described a curve showing 
her greatest beam about midway between the waterline and the 
deck. But perhaps the point on which she had most to teach British 
yachts was the cut and set of racing sails. British sails were made 
from hand-woven flax, loose in texture, cut to set with baggy full- 
ness, and loose on the boom. America’s sails were made of close 
machine-woven cotton, cut to set hard and flat, and laced to the 
boom. 

The race of August 22, 1851, was sailed round the Isle of Wight 
in a light, unsteady, westerly wind. Although America was last 
away of the fifteen starters, she had worked into fifth place at the 
Noman, where she was two minutes astern of Volante, the leader. It 
was not until the Noman was passed that the mistake which spoilt 
the race was discovered. It appears that two different sets of sailing 
instructions had been issued, one mentioning the course as merely 
‘round the Isle of Wight’, the other giving the Nab as a mark to 
be rounded. America’s instructions made no mention of the Nab 
as a mark of the course, and she, with one or two others, kept the 
course inside. This shortening of the course naturally established 
them in the lead, and to windward, of those that rounded the Nab. 

All chances of a good race were finally disposed of when Arrow 
stood so close inshore as to run aground near Ventnor, and by the 
collision between Volante and Freak, when the former damaged her 
bowsprit. In the freshening breeze America worked out a long lead 
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from the fleet, and, although the wind lightened at the Needles so 
that she took over two hour. to reach Cowes, she won easily. 

The cup she won that day was presented by the Royal Yacht 
Squadron to be won outright. It thus became the property of 
the syndicate owning America, who assigned it to Mr. John C. 
Stevens. By him it was subsequently gifted to the New York Yacht 
Club as a permanent challenge cup—‘the America’s Cup’—for inter- 
national racing upon conditions which, although clear and straight- 
forward enough at the time, present certain difficulties under the 
present-day circumstances of yacht-racing. 

The long series of attempts to regain that most famous of all 
sporting trophies do not concern us here except when certain yachts 
are affected. The curious have computed that those attempts have 
cost British owners something like £8,000,000; but even if the 
figure is as high as that, the net gain is perhaps cheap at the 
price, for no other one thing has done so much for yacht architecture. 
One cannot say ‘for yacht-racing’, alas, for on the whole the sport 
was insignificant and sometimes, too, marred by embarrassing inci- 
dents, the more unfortunate in an event between nations. 

Had the schooner America not won the race of ’51, she would yet 
be remembered as a yacht with a uniquely romantic history, for her 
career is packed with incidents so numerous and so extraordinary 
that to recount them all would fill, and indeed has filled, a volume. 

A few weeks after winning the cup America was sold to Lord de 
Blanquiere, an Indian Army officer, for £5,000. (She had cost the 
Stevens syndicate $20,000.) Under fresh colours, and manned by a 
British crew, she was raced once or twice during the remainder of 
the season; and then, after her spars had been cut down 5 feet, she 
made a voyage to the Mediterranean early in 1852, encountering at 
times much heavy weather. 

That same year she was narrowly beaten in an exciting race for 
the Queen’s Cup at Ryde on July 22 by both Arrow and Mosquito. 
She beat handsomely, however, the Swedish schooner Sverige, 280 
tons, in a private match on October 9th. 

In 1853 Lord de Blanquiere sold her to Lord Templeton, by 
whom she was renamed Camilla. There followed for her then some 
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years of obscurity and neglect, for at that time few yachts were 
fitted out, owing to the Crimean War. She lay in a mud berth at 
Cowes until 1859, when, found to have been rotted badly, she was 
sold for a song to a builder named Pitcher, of Gravesend. Some 
authorities hold that Pitcher restored her with care and fidelity, and 
that he is guiltless of so drastically altering Camilla that she retained 
none of the virtues of the old America. Whether the blame is 
Pitcher’s or not, the Camilla was wholly different in 1860, possessing 
all the faults which distinguished the British yachts from the winner . 
of the race of ’51, and her truncated masts now carried the old 
inefficient, baggy hempen sails. 

Mysteries and the chances and perils of war now begin to chequer 
the history of the schooner. A Mr. H. E. Decies bought her in 1860, 
raced her twice in England, and then sailed in her for the West 
Indies. Next season her owner, who was thought to have had Southern 
sympathies in the American Civil War, took the ship to Savannah, 
Georgia; and when she re-crossed the Atlantic once more it was 
with a Captain North on board, who was to take charge of the 
privateer Sumpter, then building at Liverpool. It is amusing to know 
that such stern purposes were not always allowed to interfere with 
her racing, for on the way across she put into Queenstown to take 
part in a two-days’ regatta. She finished ahead of the craft she was 
matched against—La Traviata, 85 tons; Echo, 66 tons; Urania, 
140 tons—but could not save the time she had to allow La Traviata. 

In the Solent Mr. Weld, with his altered and ‘Americanized’ 
Alarm, challenged her for a match for £100 and beat her with little 
difficulty. 

In October 1861 Camilla returned to the United States—her 
fourth Atlantic crossing—to plunge into the war of 1861-65. 

Under the name Memphis she became a blockade-runner and 
dispatch-boat in the Gulf of Florida; and in March 1862 she was dis- 
covered, scuttled, almost submerged, in St. John’s River, Florida, by 
the United States gunboat Ottawa. She was plugged and raised to the 
surface, later being refitted and commissioned once more, this time 
with the Federal forces. During her fighting career with the block- 
ading fleet off Charleston she was credited with several important 
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captures, among them the schooner David Crockett. At the end of 
the war she was attached as a training-ship to the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. But not thus was she to end her days. 

In 1870 Mr. James Ashbury challenged for the America’s Cup with 
his yacht Cambria, and among the fourteen defenders of the trophy 
won nineteen years before was the old America! She was still owned 
by the Navy, who had spent $20,000 on her before entering her on 
this her last great, but not her final, race. She finished fourth, 
thirteen minutes ahead of the challenger.. 

Three years later, in 1873, the United States Navy sold her to 
General Benjamin F. Butler, in whose family she remained until 
1917, who used the old ship from time to time both for racing 
and cruising. She was altered and reconditioned at East Boston in 
1881, being fitted with new frames and lengthened 6 feet by the 
stern, re-ballasted, and given a modernized sail-plan. She won a 
race in 1897, and in 1901 Sir Thomas Lipton and Mr. G. L. Watson 
went for a sail in her. Just before the war she was laid up in Boston, 
where, during the war, her lead was taken off and sold. In 1917 she 
became the property of Mr. Charles H. W. Foster. The old schooner 
is now permanently docked in the Dewey Basin and preserved with 
the reverence due to so illustrious a ship. 


JULLANAR 


The appearance in 1875 of the yacht Jullanar caused considerable 
heart-searching and head-scratching among the marine architects, 
and among the general yachting public gave rise to something 
of the same sensation felt after the visit of the America. But 
Jullanar was as British as her creator—a Mr. E. H. Benthall, a maker 
of agricultural implements at Maldon, in Essex. She was built by 
Harvey of Wivenhoe. It is seldom that an amateur in the million 
subtleties of yacht design can approach the products of the profes- 
sionals. In Jullanar, however, Benthall had evolved something they 


-had neither heard nor thought of until then. 


Jullanar was a yawl-rigged vessel of 126 tons. She was the 
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first yacht to have her deadwoods at the stem and stern cut away 
in a fashion which almost immediately became universal, although 
Benthall’s notion of what a yacht’s stern should be proved a little 
too drastic for general acceptance. Jullanar’s counter was tucked 
up sharply round a vertical stern-post, rather in the shape of what 
was later known as the ‘canoe stern’. Benthall, who cared nothing 
about ratings and tonnage rules, had aimed at a boat which should 
possess the longest waterline, the smallest frictional surface, and the 
shortest heel that it was possible to unite in the same hull. 

As a racing craft Jullanar was immediately successful. She was 
perhaps at her best in hard winds, but was hard to beat in any 
weather. In her first season she brought her owner twelve flags and 
£795 in prize-money, and in the year following was even more suc- 
cessful. Afterwards she became a less-frequent competitor at regattas, 
although she was raced occasionally as late as 1897. 


FIONA—AND THE FIFES 


Of all things fashioned by the hands of man perhaps a ship comes 
nearest to his heart. No other inanimate thing can arouse in him 
such deep affection. And from time to time a ship is built possessing 
such. excellency—of beauty of form perhaps, but quite often of 
characteristics less definable—that she appeals to an emotion akin to 
love in multitudes of men to whom that ship herself is, or was, no 
more than af cherished sight, seen maybe but once. Among yachts 
the Arrow, America, Fiona, Bloodhound, and Sunbeam were such 
ships, and in our time Britannia. It is curious that these ships were, 
and are, remarkable for their longevity, and curious, too, that no 
period lacks its best-beloved ship when at last great weight of years 
deposes her predecessor. 

Mr. Henry M. Rait, who last owned the great Fiona, once said 
that he would not be astonished if the name of his ship was engraven 
on his heart. Lordly John Houston, the skipper who sailed her so 
audaciously, loved her like his own life. 

The 75-ton cutter Fiona was launched from Fife’s yard at Fairlie 
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in 1865, her appearance coinciding with a strong revival and exten- 
sion of the sport in Scotland. Her first season’s racing was confined 
to the waters of St. George’s Channel, where she won two Queen’s 
Cups from the Irish clubs. In the following season she won enough 
prizes to demonstrate her supremacy among the racing fleet in a 
notable yachting year. 

(That year, 1866, is also memorable for the transatlantic race 
between the American schooners Henrietta, Fleetwing, and Vesta. 
When the winter was well advanced these three vessels raced in 
bitter weather from New York to the Needles for a stake of £18,000. 
The victory went to Mr. Gordon Bennett’s Henrietta, which arrived 
on Christmas Day, fourteen days out from New York. Fleetwing 
arrived fourteen hours later, with Vesta, which had lost five of her 
men in a heavy sea, following three hours astern.) 

Fiona sailed one of her greatest races in August of that year. 
On the morning of the 18th eleven cutters raced from Ryde to 
Cherbourg for a particularly beautiful and valuable trophy presented 
by the Royal Victoria Yacht Club. The French port was not reached 
until nearly midnight, and Houston, who was unfamiliar with the 
coast, asked his fisherman-pilot to identify the breakwater light. 

‘Well, sir,’ replied the pilot, ‘there was neither breakwater nor 
light when I was here before, which was only once, and that twenty 
years ago.’ 

To save the race in this dilemma, Houston had to trust his 
instinct in thrusting Fiona in towards the coast. But man and 
ship smelled their way in safely enough. Houston’s temerity won the 
Fiona many a race. In one match the yachts were cross-tacking close 
to a reef of submerged rocks and ‘Fiona’s only hope of winning lay 
in negotiating a gully between the reefs, and Houston determined 
to run the risk, against the frantic appeals of his pilot. Luck was with 
the adventure, and Fiona came safely through, coming out half a 
mile to windward of the boats which had previously held the 
weather gauge.’ On another occasion Fiona was hard-pressed by the 
redoubtable Vanguard, and both vessels were hanging on to their 
huge spinnakers in a harder wind than justified their use. As the 
two yachts tore towards the finish it became obvious that they would 
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have to gybe to get over the line. Houston’s brilliant idea was to 
save the time required to gather in the enormous sail by cutting it 
clean adrift! ‘Fortune was favourable, and the sail blew clear away 
and settled on the water like a balloon, and the race was won.’ 

Houston was a terror for ‘carrying-on’, and Fiona’s tale of split 
sails and lost spars must be the longest of any yacht’s. Mr. Boutcher, 
who owned Fiona for many years and was equally devoted to his 
fiery skipper and his yacht, was occasionally moved for the safety 
of ship and crew to urge caution; and it is said that during one 
terrific race the inexorable Houston threatened to lock his owner in 
the cabin until the race was over. 

Many fine vessels were launched during the first ten years of 
Fiona’s career, notably Kriemhilda, Vanguard, Egeria, Corisande, 
and Bloodhound. ‘Fife’s famous Fiona’ was not always ahead of the 
list of winners, but she was never out of the first flight. In 1875 
Dixon Kemp said of her: ‘Fife’s famous Fiona is still the hardest 
nut English builders have got to crack. . . . The old boat looks good 
enough for a glass case.” She was an old boat, as racing yachts go, 
but for another thirty years she was to remain ‘the terrible Fiona, 
the boat which made the fame of Scottish yards’. In her long racing 
career she won three King’s Cups, a record thrice equalled but 
never beaten. She raced at Cowes in 1905. Subsequently Mr. Rait 
presented her to the Royal Thames Yacht Club, and I believe it is 
her mast which stands now as the flagstaff outside the club’s head- 
, quarters at Knightsbridge. 

' Originally Fiona’s main dimensions were: Length, 75 feet 5 inches; 
beam, 15 feet 8 inches; maximum draught, 11 feet 10 inches. In 
1877 she experimented with the yawl rig, and was slightly enlarged. 
She was strongly constructed of oak, teak, and mahogany, but in 
nowise was she heavy or cumbersome, and her graceful looks were 
enhanced by a sweet sheer. William Fife the second, by whom she 
was built, claimed no more for her than that she embodied all he 
had learnt from previous vessels, and that she was so fair and sweet 
a model, and so well built, that he hoped she would do well as a 
racer. Fiona more than fulfilled these hopes, and more than any 
other Fife-built vessel was she responsible for the turn in the 
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tide of the fortunes of a firm famous for its tradition of fine 
craftsmanship. 

Fairlie Beach is not an ideal place for a yacht-yard, but it was 
there that the first William Fife built himself a dinghy in which to 
row out to ships in the roadstead, then a popular anchorage for all 
sorts of craft. The dinghy was such an excellent little boat that she 
was purchased by an appreciative neighbour. Fife also sold the second 
boat he built. These successes emboldened the young man to turn 
to boat-building as a livelihood; and in course of time, in 1812, he 
produced the historic Lamlash, in later years well known as the 
flagship of the Royal Northern Yacht Club. 

On the Clyde about this time steam-engines were being installed 
in the first ships to be so driven. Fife was induced to build one of the 
very earliest in the steamboat Industry, a 65-feet spur-wheel geared 
steamer launched in 1814, and afterwards affectionately known as 
“The Old Coffee Mill.” The old Industry, wonderfully built, survived 
in service for eighty years. Had Fife yielded to the entreaties of the 
speculators to abandon yacht design for steamship building there is 
no doubt he too would have amassed one of the large fortunes that 
were so quickly won by his fellow-shipbuilders on the Clyde. But 
Fife was faithful to his ambition, although it should prove less 
profitable, and clung to his ideal of the ship beautiful, the art of 
building yachts ‘fast and bonny’. His choice of the artist’s lot of 
years of obscurity and of toil for little gain had at last its reward 
in the prosperity of the Fifes and the fame of the Fairlie yard. 

William Fife Jaunched many beautiful vessels, more notably 
Shiela in 1848 and the Gleam, later to become the crack boat in 
the Clyde. He died at the age of eighty, in the year that saw the 
birth of the famous Fiona. Fiona, however, was built by his son, 
William Fife the second, upon whom all his father’s genius had 
descended, and to which he added a talent for research. Although 
he possessed a considerable flair for the business side of his work, 
he too was an artist. It was said of him that he was once visited at 
a time when he was very hard up by an intending purchaser for a 
schooner which had already been built ‘on spec’. The visitor agreed 
to buy if bulwarks 3 feet high were fitted. Fife laughed ruefully: 
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‘I hae kept her a lang while, but I’ll keep her a while yet raither than 
mak’ a common cairt o’ her at the feenish’. Happily a bargain was 
concluded without offence to either party. 

Fife gradually found a wealthy clientele, and his reputation and 
success as a designer were consolidated by such cutters as Cymba, 
Cynthia, Oithona, Surge, Surf, Kilmeny, Torch, Fairlie, Fairy Queen, 
Neptune, Foxhound, and Bloodhound; and the schooners Fiery Cross, 
Amy, and Melita; and the yawls Condor, Neptune, Saxon, and 
Latona. He in turn was joined by his son, William the third, who was, 
and is, usually spoken of as Mr. W. Fife, jun. William the second 
died in 1902, a designer of Shamrocks, albeit unsuccessful challengers, 
and at the head of his profession. The great traditions of the Fairlie 
yard are carried on to-day by Mr. William Fife—William the third 
of the Fifes. 


THE VALKYRIES 


In the course of the late Lord Dunraven’s lifelong devotion to the 
sport of sailing he built or owned at various times fully fourteen 
yachts. Of these, of course, the most interesting and most important 
were the successive Valkyries I, II, and III. Valkyrie I was built 
in 1889 from G. L. Watson’s design. She was a fast, weatherly boat, 
but by no means strikingly remarkable, although she raced with a 
good deal of success against such yachts as the fast old Irex and the 
Yarana. Lord Dunraven, however, had begun to think about ‘the 
America’s Cup’, and in 1892 he accordingly commissioned Watson to 
design a new and a larger Valkyrie with which to attempt the capture 
of that tantalizing trophy. 

Valkyrie II was a sort of half-sister to Britannia, but the merest 
trifle smaller than the yacht Watson presently designed for the 
Prince. She raced against Britannia and the American Navahoe in 
the Solent during the early summer of 1898, showing splendid 
promise, and then in the autumn made a thirty-days’ passage to New 
York. Valkyrie was unsuccessful. The Cup was defended by the 
Vigilant, a cutter with a very deep centre-board and with over 
1,000 square feet more canvas than the challenger. 
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Valkyrie was well beaten in each of the three races, although 
in the last match she was unlucky enough to tear her spinnaker 
badly when in the lead. Britannia avenged these defeats when 
Vigilant came to England in the following year, but this did not 
console for the Cup upon which Lord Dunraven had set his heart. 
After the loss in collision on the Clyde of Valkyrie II he commis- 
sioned Watson to design another challenger. Valkyrie III’s challenge 
was accepted by the Americans, for whom Herreshoff built the 
Defender. 

The new Valkyrie was 88 feet in waterline length, with a beam of 
26 feet, drawing 20 feet of water. Watson had aimed to produce a boat 
which should be specially suited to the peculiar weather conditions 
of Sandy Hook, and he followed the chief characteristics of Vigilant, 
giving his Valkyrie a wide ‘dish-shaped’ body with a long, deep 
keel. Following a fashion that by then had become general, she was 
composite-built, for it had become apparent that wooden racing 
yachts were not strong enough to carry lead keels unless their hulls 
were reinforced with steel. Valkyrie III’s sail area was a little short 
of 14,000 square feet, her immense main-boom measuring 105 feet. 
She was steered by Captain Sycamore, who was later to skipper the 
Shamrocks. 

Herreshoff’s Defender, on the other hand, was a wide departure 
from the form of Vigilant. Her main dimensions were nearly 
those of Valkyrie, but her keel was shorter. She was expensively 
and elaborately constructed, and with the appearance of Defender 
the world first heard of aluminium and manganese bronze alloys in 
the hulls of racing yachts. 

The story of the 1895 challenge for the America’s Cup makes 
unhappy reading. The contests were marred by incidents which not 
merely deprived the event of all sporting interest, but which occasioned 
serious misunderstandings. In the first race, which was fifteen miles 
to windward and return, Valkyrie led at first but was broken off by 
a shift of wind which gave Defender a winning lead. The British 
boat was seriously hampered by excursion boats on the run home. 
Lord Dunraven complained to the Cup committee that, against the 
tules, Defender’s ballast had been shifted to immerse her waterline 
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below the measured length. This matter was subsequently investi- 
gated, and Lord Dunraven’s protest was dismissed. 

The second race was won by Valkyrie after an exciting tussle, 
with Defender in hot pursuit after her late start. Both vessels 
had been reaching for the starting-line on the starboard tack when 
Valkyrie, luffing to avoid an excursion steamer, caught her boom-end 
in Defender’s shrouds. The Defender, hoisting a protest flag, was a 
minute late repairing the damage before she crossed the line. The 
committee of the New York Yacht Club held Valkyrie to blame for 
the foul and awarded the race to Defender. 

On the day fixed for the third race both yachts crossed the line, 
but Valkyrie immediately withdrew, leaving Defender to sail over. 
This action on Lord Dunraven’s part has been attributed to pique at 
what he may have considered a wrong decision. It is more believable 
that he withdrew on the ground that the crowded state of the 
course made fair racing impossible. Without a doubt these lamentable 
differences were mainly due to a somewhat slack observance of the 
rules of yacht-racing. A clearer interpretation and stricter observance 
of those rules would have made the early contests for the America’s 
Cup as free from ill-feeling and productive of as high a degree of fine 
sportsmanship such as happily distinguishes international yacht- 
racing to-day. In the best interests for the future of this famous 
trophy it does seem desirable, however, that both challenger and 
. defender should have to conform to the same requirements. At 
present the Deed of Gift stipulates that the challenger shall give 
ten months’ notice and name ten months beforehand the yacht he 
will sail. The defender (under the present rules) need not name his 
yacht until just before the race, so that he has for many months 
the benefit of ‘trying-out’ and ‘tuning-up’ likely boats before he 
selects the one to meet the challenge. 


SYBARITA AND KARIAD 


From time to time in the history of yacht-racing appear the 
names of certain vessels contemporary with one another which in 
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their general form are so similar, or in their strenuous and constant 
close rivalry are thrown so much together, that it has become natural 
to speak of them as it were in one breath. For example, the Arrow 
and Alarm, the Bloodhound and Creole, the Shamrock and White 
Heather. They run in couples. The bond which unites Sybarita and 
Kariad, however, is their share in a certain classic race in 1901. 

The lovely Sybarita deserves some description. She was a big 
yawl designed in 1900 by Watson for Mr. Whitaker Wright, who 
matched her against the Meteor at Kiel that year with wonderful 
success. She measured 90:6 feet on the waterline, 23 feet in the 
beam, and carried over 12,000 square feet of canvas. She was 
steered, not always with ease, by a gigantic tiller. In light airs she 
was remarkably fast, yet she was a grand boat in a seaway, and, 
taking her all round, the Sybarita was perhaps the best performer 
of her time. 

The Kariad was a cutter, and she also had been designed by 
Watson. A smaller vessel than the Sybarita, she measured 80 feet 
in waterline length, 20 feet beam, carrying 10,505 square feet of sail. 
Kariad was a glorious first-class cutter, but she never met with all 
the success she deserved, partly because she came on the scene 
when the sport was at rather a low ebb; for although Watson had 
designed her in 1899, she was not launched until two seasons later. 

The race between Sybarita and Kariad was sailed on the Clyde, 
from Rothesay round Ailsa Craig and back, on June 10, 1901. The 
match arose out of a wager, Mr. James Coats betting five hundred 
guineas that the Sybarita would beat Mr. Kenneth Clark’s Kariad. 
The story of the race is excitingly told by Major B. Heckstall-Smith, 
who was on board Sybarita at the time, in his book, All Hands on 
the Mainsheet. A whole gale of wind was blowing and both yachts 
were close-reefed with topmasts housed. From the start both boats 
were driven hard. Kariad pounded grimly along in Sybarita’s foaming 
wake and then daringly set her balloon staysail. Sybarita, who had 
to allow the smaller vessel eight minutes, followed suit, but could 
not drop Kariad any farther astern. . 

Separated by a very on lengths, they soon met the full wei 
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them to see the fun put back into the shelter of the inner F irth. 


Major Heckstall-Smith believes that on this reach, with the wind 
just before the beam, both ships were travelling at 14 knots. Off 
Ailsa Craig the sea was immense. When the moment came for the 
desperate business of tacking in the lull under the lee of that formidable 
rock, the mainsheet of Sybarita took charge, and was only got in with 
the greatest difficulty. Kariad tacked about two minutes later—well 
within her time. With every mile they flew down-wind they 
smoothed their water and could ease their sheets. And still Kariad 
hung on. 

While they scurried before the wrack and smother a fierce hail- 
storm swept down and blotted the yachts from each other’s sight. 
It occurred to those on Sybarita that if, under cover of the storm, 
they could shake out a reef unseen by the Kariad it would give them 
the extra pull they so badly needed. A hand was sent along the 
boom to cut the reef-points, every other man hauled on peak or 
throat halyards, and she drove forward to lengthen the gap between 
her and the unsuspecting Kariad. So rapidly did Sybarita drop her 
rival that at the finish Kariad was many miles astern, ten minutes 
forty-three seconds late at the line, and thus the loser by a little 
under three minutes. 

For this epic struggle over a forty-odd miles course the times were: 


Hours. Mins. Secs. 
Sybarita, winner .. ans Ar -. 4 40 0 


Kariad AS ay 52 ere gic bac 50) «648 


After the race it was found that as a consequence of her heavy 
pounding into the seas at such a high speed the copper sheathing on 


Sybarita’s bows was stripped off on either side for a length of 20 feet 
abaft.the stem. 


BLOODHOUND 


Among the short list of William Fife’s more celebrated creations 
mention was made of the Bloodhound. She was a beautiful repre- 
sentative of the old 40-tonners, a class which soon after Blood- 
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hound’s launch produced and maintained for a remarkably long 
time the most hotly-contested yacht-racing ever seen. At its 
strength the 40-ton class comprised such famous performers as 
Coryphee, Niobe, Myosotis, Britannia (40), Formosa, Norman, and 
Coralie. They shared certain characteristics, namely, seaworthiness, 
grace (or rather a workmanlike dignity of line), tremendously strong 
construction, and grand sailing qualities. Compared with the present- 
day racing yacht of the same size they were slow in light airs, but 
on the other hand they could, and did, race in winds that would lift 
the masts out of modern craft. 

Bloodhound was purchased from Fife in 1874 by the Marquess 
of Ailsa to replace his older Foxhound. (The Marquess was partial to 
the name of ‘-hound’, for at various times he has owned a Foxhound, 
a Deerhound, and a Sleuthound; but, although each was a fine yacht, 
the fame of Bloodhound became such that she alone was known 
affectionately as ‘The Hound’.) 

In the year of Bloodhound’s launch chief racing honours went to 
the fine old Norman, but Bloodhound became the cock of the Clyde 
in the season following. Within the space of six seasons she won a 
prize seventy-two times, and continued a consistently brilliant 
performer among the 40-tonners for many years. The Marquess of 
Ailsa, doubtless concluding the brave old boat had done her bit, 
sold her in 1880 to a Mr. Andrew Blain, who used her as a cruiser 
for thirteen years. Between 1893 and 1902 she changed hands twice, 


finally reaching Mr. Thomas Dunlop. Mr. Dunlop raced her with con- 


siderable success, winning twenty-eight prizes between 1902 and 1906. 
And then, in 1908, the Marquess of Ailsa bought her back again. 

The return of Bloodhound—or her ‘come-back’, as it would 
be called now—is one of the most remarkable episodes in the history 
of yacht-racing. From 1909 onwards the Marquess, who has the 
rare distinction of uniting the qualities of a first-class seaman with 
high technical attainments, experimented with his old ship, modern- 
izing her rigging and sail-plan and adapting her to the more scientific 
era of yacht-racing. The result was a Bloodhound of the old breed, 
so to say, refined and marvellously rejuvenated. 

At the outset of her renewed career under racing colours she 
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received a shock which would have disintegrated a craft less sturdy, 
and which would have been accounted an ill-omen by an owner 
less confident. She was sunk on the starting-line one stormy day by 
the yacht L’Espérance. She was, however, raised and repaired, and 
seems not at all to have suffered from the affront. In the years 
1909-14 Bloodhound was raced in a handicap class composed of a 
variety of yachts of which the oldest were up-to-date compared 
with her. She started in 217 races, and won 148 prizes. The old 
Bloodhound ended her days somewhat tragically but perhaps not 
inappropriately, going up in flames at the fire at White’s yard at 
Southampton in 1922. 


CHAPTER III 


TWO CURIOSITIES 


FALCON 


Squadron, had built two yachts named Falcon, the first 

so called being a brig of 150 tons. It was the second Falcon, 
however, a fine full-rigged ship of 351 tons, which became the most 
famous cruiser among the early Solent yachts. She was built in 
1824 by List, of Wootton Bridge, near Cowes, and ‘in appearance 
under a press of sail was very noble, not unlike a 20-gun ship of 
war’. It was not only in appearance that the Falcon resembled the 
men-of-war of her time, for all matters naval had a strong attraction 
for Lord Yarborough, and the Falcon was mounted generally like 
a King’s ship of the line. He manned her with fifty-four choice sea- 
men—“‘honest tars so well convinced of the impossibility of being 
properly managed without due sense of the cat-o’-nine-tails that 
they voluntarily consented to its lawful application on board’. The 
Falcon was among the earliest and most frequent visitors to the 
French and Spanish coasts, and sometimes accompanied the naval 
squadrons on longer voyages, when she proved ‘equal in sailing of 
any of the ships in the King’s squadrons’. 

On October 20, 1827, Lord Yarborough, flying his flag as Admiral 
of the Isle of Wight at the main and his club commodore’s burgee 
at the fore, brought the Falcon through the hottest part of the 
action of Navarino. 

Lord Yarborough was a thorough seaman and loved his ship, but 
he was far from inactive in the social duties of his commodoreship, 
and his entertainments and hospitalities were remarkable in even 
those liberal days. He was badly injured in 1835 by being thrown 
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against a sea-chest during a hard blow in the Falcon, so seriously 
indeed that he was unable to sail for some time afterwards and ‘the 
Falcon was accordingly sold. She was purchased for service in the 
mercantile marine the following year for the sum of five thousand 
guineas. Instances of merchant ships being adapted for yachts are 
not infrequent, but such a metamorphosis as that of the Falcon is 
very rare. At some time during this later phase of her history the 
Falcon was used as an opium clipper, and no doubt the not unsub- 
stantial sum paid for her was earned many times over in that 
lucrative trade. 

An officer who served in the Falcon in the East under her new 
owners, Jardine, Matheson and Co., has left a loving tribute to her 
extraordinary qualities and a testimony to the affection she inspired 
in those who knew her in her later days. She was the object, he 
says, ‘of pride and real affection, as of the tenderest care, of her 
crew, officers and men. She was easy, handy, and smart in every 
evolution. She swam like.a duck, and steered like a fish. She was 
fast, yet dry; lively, yet stiff. Sensitive and responsive to every yard 
of canvas that could be judiciously spread, as to every touch of the 
braces, tacks and sheets, and to every spoke of the wheel. 

‘It was in the Falcon that I learnt to comprehend and to adopt 
a singular belief that prevails among seamen; and it was in her, 
and by her, that I was first touched by that strange sympathy which 
is created by a favourite ship upon the minds of an appreciative 
crew. If the Falcon had been a living being that sympathy could 
scarcely have been greater. She would resent every neglect in her 
handling, and rebel at once against any over-pressure or tampering 
with her trim. 

‘So that our common expressions—expressions that could have 
no meaning to a landsman—that she was complaining or sulking 
or huffed or offended seemed to us to be rightfully applied. . . . We 
had acquired readiness and skill in her management, and had learnt 
to look upon her as a thing to be loved and petted. “She can do 
everything but speak” was a common remark among her crew.’ 


FALCON 
THE RT. HON. LORD YARBOROUGH’S YACHT 
OF 361 TONS OFF COWES 


From an engraving by E. Duncan after the 
painting by W. J. Huggins, 1829. 


Macpherson Collection 
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FALCON 


AS A CHINESE OPIUM CLIPPER 


From an engraving by T. G. Dutton after the 
painting by N. M. Condy 


Macpherson Collection 
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CLEOPATRA’S BARGE 


The vessel bearing this piquant name had her origin in the 
romantic imagination of a certain Captain George Crowninshield, a 
younger son of a firm of East India merchants trading from Salem, 
Massachusetts, at the beginning of last century. The sons of the 
Crowninshield family were taught their work with that rigorous 
thoroughness traditional among the older generation of shipowners, 
serving in the company’s ships at first in a humble capacity, rising 
step by step through the grades of mates, until a few years in com- 
mand should equip them for the shore administration of a large and 
prosperous fleet. 

Some of the salt and tar of his sea years must have soaked into 
the blood of George Crowninshield. He could never find any allure- 
ment in the firm’s fat ledgers, preferring to haunt the quay-sides 
and to assuage his sea~-hunger with the supervision of the re-rigging 
and fitting-out of the ships in port. It was during these years of his 
land exile that Cleopatra’s Barge began to shape herself in his wistful 
fancy, although it was not until after the dissolution of the Crownin- 
shield shipping company in 1815 that he allowed her to materialize. 

Cleopatra’s Barge was launched at Salem on October 16, 1816. 
She was about 191 tons, measuring 83 feet in waterline length and 
23 feet in the beam. She was built, mainly from woods cut in Essex 
County, by Retire Becket, “Tyrey’, a master-shipwright renowned 
for his fast merchant ships. 

It is remarkable about this vessel that she was unique in her 
time, and more remarkable that she represented an inspiration 
rather than an evolutionary growth. The beauty, the comfort, and 
the luxury now connoted by the word ‘yacht’ were hers at a time 
when any sort of pleasure craft was almost unknown in America. 
Perhaps it is no exaggeration to claim for Cleopatra’s Barge that 
everywhere she was the prototype of the true yacht; for even in 
England, where the pastime had already gained a fairly wide fol- 
lowing, vessels built as yachts were almost always closely modelled 
on the smaller naval craft of that period. 
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Captain Crowninshield’s yacht aroused the most acute curiosity 
among the seafaring communities of New England. Cleopatra’s 
Barge, despite her name, was conventionally rigged as a brigantine 
(or rather, to be nautically exact, as a hermaphrodite brig), and in 
appearance was of great grace and beauty. 

An eccentricity of her owner’s was to have one side of her hull 
painted in horizontal stripes of many colours and the other side in a 
lurid herring-bone pattern, but even this indignity could not conceal 
the sweetness of her shape. Thousands visited her before she sailed, 
not so much struck by the ship’s noble exterior as impressed by the 
panelling and furniture in precious woods and the engraved services 
of silver and glass—unheard-of sumptuosities. 

Cleopatra’s Barge crossed the Atlantic on her maiden voyage in 
1817. She visited the Azores, Madeira, and Gibraltar, and cruised 
here and there about the western Mediterranean, afterwards return- 
ing to the United States in the autumn. Captain Crowninshield con- 
tinued to occupy his quarters in the yacht while she was wintering 
at Salem. His mind was full of projects for fresh and more extended 
cruises, among them a voyage to England and a Baltic cruise in the 
spring. But he was destined to voyage no more, and he died 
suddenly towards the end of the year. 

His ship, which had cost him $50,000, fetched no more than a 
tenth of that sum when publicly auctioned. Her buyers set her to 
earn her keep, and for some time she was used as a fast packet 
between Boston and Charleston. 

But something of Captain Crowninshield’s spirit may have per- 
meated her, for she did not take kindly to the quay-sides, and 
before long she had wandered into the Pacific. In the Sandwich 
group she was sold to King Kamehamehai I. 

The career of Cleopatra’s Barge’as a royal yacht was brief, how- 
ever, for about a twelvemonth afterwards she was cast away on a 
coral reef. Later she was salved and taken to Honolulu, where her 
hulk seems to have been found unworthy of preservation, and her 
bones were left on the beach to whiten into decay. 
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BRITANNIA 


CHAPTER IV 


MODERN RACING CRAFT 


BRITANNIA 


most remarkable racing yacht of her time. She was designed 

by the late G. L. Watson, the supreme designer of beautiful 
yachts—racing, cruising, and steam—and among the 400 vessels for 
whose lines he was responsible are some of the loveliest ships the 
world has ever seen. George Lennox Watson, who died in 1904, had 
for his epitaph, ‘Justice to the line and equity to the plummet’. 

For reasons apart from her eminent ownership Britannia has a 
stronger hold on the affections of the public than any other 
vessel now afloat. It is difficult not to sound intemperate in writing 
of a vessel of such remarkable qualities. She is exceedingly beautiful, 
and in racing has been consistently and brilliantly successful. Perhaps 
her unique renown may best be summarized by saying that she 
soundly beat the American ‘invasion’ at a time when British sport 
sorely needed rehabilitation, and that ever since she has been -a 
continuous inspiration and incentive to British first-class yacht-.. 
racing. | | Pe 

The cutter Britannia was built on the Clyde in 1893 from the 
Watson design by Messrs. Henderson for the Prince of Wales (King 
Edward VII). Her main measurements are: 123 feet over-all length, 
88 feet waterline length; beam, 23-3 feet; draught, 15 feet; 221 tons 
Thames measurement; sail area, 10,000 square feet about; height of 
mast, 110 feet about. Britannia was composite-built, of lighter 
seantlings than Lloyd’s now require of first-class racing yachts. 
The Royal cutter has ample accommodation below decks. There are 


four sleeping cabins, a main saloon comfortably large enough for a 
73 


Gut she was launched in 1898 Britannia has remained the 
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dozen guests, and cooking, dining, and sleeping accommodation for - 
her full racing crew of thirty odd. In the course of her long life it has 
been. found necessary from time to. time to recondition her, and 
possibly very little of the original material remains. For example, 
bulwarks have been added, and her great mast, which, it is said, 
is stepped root uppermost, has now a piece of solid Oregon pine 
secarfed on, and the tall topmast needed to carry the higher sail- 
plan now in vogue is hollowed for lightness. The main-boom, 
too, is a hollow spar, although at one time she carried a steel boom, 
which was afterwards broken during a race. In 1921 she was 
re-rigged entirely, and again in 1926 her sail-plan was altered; but 
the latter rearrangement suited Britannia not at all, and in the 
year following her excessive height of mast and sail-plan was reduced 
—an example followed by one or two other large racing yachts. 
Happily none of these modifications was drastic enough to impair 
the looks of Watson’s masterpiece. Amongst the finest products of 
later designers Britannia is still distinguishable by her shapeliness— 
sturdiness combined with grace, a sort of taut beauty like that of a 
sword. 

Britannia made her debut in a season remarkable for its exciting 
racing, in which, by the way, accidents to gear were frequent. Her 
principal competitors were: Satanita, Valkyrie, Calluna, and Iverna. 
Valkyrie was her closest rival, and the two fought a ding-dong battle 
each time they met. Britannia was the better boat all round, how- 
ever, and was notably superior in windward work. Her record for 
the season was extraordinary—33 firsts out of 43 starts and 
£2,250 in prize-money. The American yacht Navahoe arrived in 
England just before Cowes Week in 1893, and by defeating her in 
the races for the Cape May and Brenton Reef cups Britannia became 
the national champion. When the Royal yacht first led the American 
challenger at Cowes on July 31st, the excitement and enthusiasm 
were tremendous, and possibly no other international sporting con- 
test ever occasioned so much rejoicing. 

In this year, too, the ex-Kaiser fitted out the old Thistle, which 
had raced against’ the America in 1851, renaming her Meteor. 
The old ship, however, was no match for the fine class so splendidly 
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led by Britannia, and she started in no more than two races. 
This Meteor was, of course, the first of the famous quartette, 
and the next Meteor, launched in 1896, was to prove a match for 
Britannia. 

The year 1894 was an illustrious one for Britannia. She heavily 
defeated the American yacht Vigilant, which had previously beaten 
the Valkyrie in a contest for the America’s Cup, by winning eleven 
races out of seventeen in a season packed with glorious sport. The 
first match was sailed on the Clyde, where 100,000 people were re- 
warded by the sight of Britannia winning by thirty-three seconds. 
Unhappily the day was marred by one of the most serious accidents 
in yachting history. While the big vessels were manceuvring on the 
starting-line the Satanita, in trying to avoid a boat-load of sight- 
seers, crashed with such force into Valkyrie that the latter sank 
almost immediately. Satanita herself sustained considerable damage, 
and thus the racing fleet was deprived of two of its finest vessels. 

Lord Dunraven built another yacht, Valkyrie III, to race the 
following season. But Britannia’s supremacy was unshaken, although 
she had to fight for all she was worth against a beautiful Fife yacht 
called Ailsa, which she had first met on the Riviera. On her passage 
out to the Mediterranean, it is interesting to recall, Britannia on 
one occasion logged 26 knots in two hours. This is a high speed for 
a vessel with a waterline length of 88 feet, although, of course, it 
is by no means a record for a yacht. It is said that the Watson 
schooner Rainbow logged 16 knots for a long period, and it is on record 
that the Germania sailed at 15 knots for 5 nautical miles. Racing 
from New York to England, the schooner Atlantic averaged 14-2 knots 
for twenty-four hours, the best day’s run ever made by a yacht. 

In 1895 Britannia won no fewer than 32 prizes in 39 starts, but 
the fact that Azlsa alone among the big yachts was a close match 
for her somewhat detracts from this formidable performance. Her 
prize-money for the season amounted to £3,039 10s. in cash, apart 
from many valuable trophies. Now Britannia cost about £10,000 to 
build, so that in her first few seasons she not only paid for her keep 
but almost reimbursed her Royal owner for the cost of construc- 
tion. A yacht of Britannia’s size and class to-day costs fully one- 
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and-a-half times as much, and money prizes are not now so 
substantial. 

Britannia raced in the Thames, the Clyde, the Solent, and on 
the Riviera, during the racing seasons up to 1898 under the Prinee 
of Wales’s’racing flag—the white Prince of Wales’s feathers on a field 
of red and blue, the colours still flown by King George. She was 
sold, on King Edward’s accession, to Sir Richard Williams-Bulkeley, 
who reduced her spars and used her mostly for cruising. King 
Edward soon regretted parting with the beautiful ship, however, 
and he bought her back a year afterwards. 

The first years of the century were somewhat barren of first-class 
racing, and this partly accounts for Britannia’s long absence from 
the sport, for she did not race again until 1913 and 1914, and then 
only infrequently against inferior vessels. She missed, therefore, 
the strong revival that set in from 1906 onwards with the appearance 
of Nyria, which was followed by White Heather II and then by 
Shamrock. It is likely, as in the instances of Fiona and Bloodhound, 
that her advancing years inclined those in charge of her destinies 
to the opinion that her day as a first-class racer was over. If that was 
the reason, then her return to the game was the more wonderfully 
triumphant. 

Britannia met in 1920 the fastest modern vessels in a class mainly 
composed of Nyria, White Heather, Terpsichore, the American-built 
schooner Westward, and the two smaller yachts Moonbeam and 
Zenita. Her record for the season was the third best, with 11 prizes 
out of 23 starts. It is curious to trace how lucky she is when the 
King is on board. In this year, for example, His Majesty won 5 firsts 
and 2 seconds out of the 9 races he sailed. The King, as everybody 
knows, is a trained seaman and an enthusiastic yachtsman, but the 
command of the Royal cutter throughout the racing season devolves 
upon Major Philip Hunloke, a widely experienced Corinthian helms- 
man, although the King quite frequently takes his trick at the 
wheel. 

Britannia has also been well served by her professional skippers, 
and three well-known yacht captains have had successive charge of 
her, namely, Leavett, Carter, and Turner. . 
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The grand old boat is now (1928) in her thirty-sixth year. To have 
remained so long in the first flight of crack racing yachts is a wonder- 
ful achievement, the more remarkable in that her younger rivals 
embody many inventions and refinements of design. Britannia’s 
outstanding characteristic is her superiority in strong breezes, and 
her sturdy qualities still stand her in good stead in the vagaries of 
a British yachting season. Her complete record to the end of the 
1927 season stands at: 405 starts, 188 first prizes, 69 second and 
third prizes. 


THE SHAMROCKS 


Out of affection for his first vessel, an owner commonly gives her 
name to her successors; and possibly no name so perpetuated is as 
widely known and popularly acclaimed as that of Shamrock. There 
are—or rather there have been in all—five Shamrocks. Four of them, 
Shamrocks I, II, III, and IV, were specially built to challenge for the 
America’s Cup. The other, bearing no number and called simply 
Shamrock, is the veteran 23-metre boat and one of the glories of 
first-class yacht racing at the present time. All of them were built 
to the order of Sir Thomas Lipton. 

Sir Thomas Lipton first challenged for the America’s Cup in 1898 
with Shamrock I. This vessel was designed for him by Mr. W. Fife, 
junr., and built by Messrs. Thorneycroft on the Thames. A good 
deal of secrecy necessarily surrounds the challengers and defenders 
for the Cup, although the terms of the ‘Deed of Gift’ stipulate that 
the challenger should make known her dimensions. Anyway, Fife 
designed a yacht of a little under 90 feet on the waterline, 128 feet 
over-all, with a beam of 24-7 feet. 

All her spars, with the exception of the bowsprit and spinnaker 
boom, were of steel. Below the water she was plated with manganese 
bronze, above water with aluminium. Aluminium, indeed, seems to 


have been used a little too freely in Shamrock I, for some of her.. 


important bracings were made of this light but not especially s 
metal. She carried the huge sail area of 14,215 square feet. 
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The matches were fixed for October 1899, and Shamrock sailed 
from the Clyde in August attended by Sir Thomas Lipton’s steam- 
yacht Erin, which towed her for part of the passage. During the month 
which was spent fitting-out in New York, Mr. Fife fell ill, and thus 
was unable to attend the trial spins and tuning-up practice—a piece 
of ill-luck for Shamrock, since she had left England with little pre- 
paration. She suffered, too, from a divided control (a misfortune which 
has afflicted later challengers), and no doubt she would have done 
better under any one of the distinguished trio which handled her, 
namely, Captain Archie Hogarth, Captain Wringe, and Captain Ben 
Parker. 

The Americans defended with the Columbia, a yacht very similar 
to the Defender, which had defeated Lord Dunraven’s challenger 
four years previously. A peculiar device, and one which stood her in 
good stead, was Columbia’s widened mast-step, which was extended 
so that it should distribute the stress over a wide area of the 
bottom. Although her plating was of manganese bronze, she used no 
aluminium. She was handled by Captain Charlie Barr. 

In each of the three races Columbia handsomely beat Shamrock, 
by 5 minutes 17 seconds; 10 minutes 14 seconds; and a walk-over 
respectively. Throughout the period of the races and trials the 
weather conditions at Sandy Hook were wretched. 

Undismayed at the failure of his first attempt to ‘lift’ (as he put it) 
the America’s Cup, Sir Thomas Lipton almost immediately challenged 
again, naming a new boat, Shamrock II, as the challenger. The 
new Shamrock was designed by G. L. Watson and built by 
Messrs. Denny, of Dumbarton. Her sides were plated with im- 
madium—an. alloy possessing considerable strength and rigidity 
—and-in her somewhat unusual waterlines there was a promise 
of speed, although for a Watson design her general appearance was 
not captivating. 

In their selection of a defender to meet Shamrock II the Americans 
were able to benefit by the rule which permits them to make a last- 
minute choice. They had intended to sail the Constitution—a vessel 
built for a New York Club syndicate specially for the contest, and _ 
on the whole very like Defender—but in the trial matches with ~ 
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Columbia she was so clearly out-classed that Columbia was again 
chosen to defend. 

The first race of this series was sailed at the end of September 
1901. Shamrock was handled by Captains Wringe and Sycamore, 
Columbia by Captain Barr with a Scandinavian crew. Columbia, to 
whom Shamrock had to allow 48 seconds, won all three matches, 
but each by a narrow margin, and in the last race Shamrock finished 
first but lost on the time allowance. There seems to be little doubt 
that Shamrock was not nearly so well handled as the defender. A 
sounder excuse for her defeat, perhaps, is that, like her predecessor, 
she was not properly tuned-up before she left England. During her 
short season with the racing fleet she carried away her mast in the 
Solent, fortunately without harm to anybody, and this deprived her 
of the time necessary for a thorough trial. 

With a tenacity that won the admiration and sympathy of the 
sporting world, Sir Thomas Lipton issued a third challenge in 1902. 
Shamrock III, designed by Fife, was an exceedingly lovely vessel, 
and quite the most beautiful that had ever raced for the Cup. But 
she, too, was unsuccessful. This time the Americans defended with 
the Herreshoff-designed Reliance. Reliance had the wide, deep, 
and flattish form that is best described as scow-shaped; and her 
exceptionally long, straight overhangs emphasized her ‘racing- 
machine’ looks. And this great platform of a hull enabled her to 
carry the enormous sail area of 16,160 square feet—2,000 more than 
Shamrock’s. But however much of a freak she appeared to the eye, 
there was no doubting her astonishing ability, more particularly in 
light airs. 

The first race, sailed on August 22, 1908, was won by Reliance by 
7 minutes 3 seconds in a smart breeze. She won also the second 
race, by 1 minute 19 seconds. In the third race Shamrock failed to 
finish owing to a fog which shut down on the course towards the end 
of the day. Throughout the period, again, the weather was poor and 
uncertain. Nine attempts were made to sail the series, the yachts 
starting six times and failing to finish on three occasions. 

Sir Thomas Lipton, whose cheerfully sportsmanlike acceptance of 
three successive defeats had earned him honour and regard in both 
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countries, made no further attempt on the America’s Cup until 1918, 
when he issued a challenge for a race in September 1914. 

For his fourth challenger Sir Thomas Lipton had gone to Mr. 
C. E. Nicholson, the celebrated south-country designer. In an 
attempt to construct a vessel which might win the races in the 
peculiar conditions which had hitherto always obtained at Sandy 
Hook, Mr. Nicholson designed a peculiar boat. The conditions on 
which the challenge was accepted were rather intricate. In effect 
they amounted to no limit on the size of sails, but a limit of 75 feet 
waterline length, and certain hull and tonnage measurements which, 
if exceeded, were to be penalized by a time allowance. Mr. Nicholson 
went ‘all-out’ for a large sail area (10,459 square feet—the largest 
ever carried by a yacht of her length), and, by exceeding the normal 
dimensions, conceded an allowance of about 7 minutes in a 80-mile 
course to the defender. . 

War broke out while Shamrock IV was on her way across the 
Atlantic. She was accordingly laid-up in New York until the end of 
hostilities, and the challenge ' was renewed in 1919 for races during the 
year following. 

To pick the defender, the Americans sailed the Herreshoff-designed 
Resolute and the Gardner-designed Vanitie against each other in a 
series of long and severe trials. The Herreshoff yacht was finally 
chosen. She was a more orthodox model than Shamrock, with a 
much smaller sail-plan and well within the limits as to size of hull. 

The wide interest excited by this, the fourth attempt of a 
Shamrock to win the America’s Cup, is still well remembered. For a 
time it seemed as if Nicholson’s bold and clever venture might 
succeed. In the first race Shamrock crossed the winning line alone, 
Resolute having carried away her main halyards. Shamrock won also 
the second. But in the third, fourth, and fifth races the American 
yacht was an easy w->ner, and thus retained the Cup. The Resolute 
was the better all-round yacht, because she was in her racing rig a 
more weatherly and reliable performer. But usual Sandy Hook 
conditions have not in the past favoured normal designs, and it 
justifies Nicholson’s reliance on an extreme type that Shamrock so 
nearly won in the opening stages. 
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The Shamrock series of challenges for the America’s Cup were fought 
out by both sides in the best sporting spirit; and the courage, cheer- 
fulness, and good temper shown in defeat by Sir Thomas Lipton 
and his skippers and his crews have restored a proper feeling to that 
trying contest. ‘In all my contests for the America’s Cup’, said Sir 
Thomas, ‘I have always been fairly and squarely beaten. I have no 
sort of excuse to make, and I have always been treated by the 
American yachtsmen with the greatest possible kindness and 
courtesy’. 


SHAMROCK (INTERNATIONAL 23-MeTRE YAcutT) 


The four Shamrocks, which were specially built for the America’s 
Cup challenges, have all since been broken up. The existing Shamrock 
(‘the’ Shamrock) is in no way similar to them except that she bears 
their famous name and that, as theirs were, her hull is painted a 
pleasant shade of green. 

The Shamrock was built in 1908, so that Sir Thomas Lipton had 
engaged in the sport internationally before he made his debut in 
British yachting. She was designed and built for him as a 23-metre 
to the first international rule by Fife of Fairlie, who had the year 
previously produced White Heather, II, which she closely resembled, 
and with whose racing career the Shamrock has ever since been so 
interestingly associated. She is a composite-built cutter of 175 tons, 
96-6 feet long, 20-85 feet in the beam, drawing 11:2 feet of water, 
and carrying about 9,000 square feet of sail. She is ‘the baby’ among 
the big racing craft, as the class was constituted up to the end of 
1927, but in anticipation of new yachts built to a later rule joining 
the class she has been given a revised rating of 23:8 metres. 

In her first year Shamrock, steered by Captain Sycamore, was 
astonishingly successful, winning 20 first and 11 other prizes in 
35 starts. By the next racing season, 1909, the White Heather had 
taken her measure, however, and the struggle in the crack class wa 
much closer, although on balance Shamrock still kept ahead. Duri ig 
the years that preceded the outbreak of war the two Fife cut 
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were the mainstay of the first-class racing fleet, which, in the better 
seasons, saw a muster of large schooners such as the Westward, 
Germania, Meteor, and Cecily. 

The Shamrock was used as a trial-horse for Shamrock IV during 
the early summer of 1914. Perhaps it is hardly surprising that she 
should not show to advantage in a duty so thankless, and the 
‘inferiority complex’ under which the ship and the men seemed to 
suffer robbed the performances of their expected value. After the 
war she made the voyage across the Atlantic to fulfil the same duty 
with Shamrock IV for the postponed challenge, returning after the 
contests. Both passages were made in bad weather. It is a high 
testimony to the sensibly staunch construction of modern racing 
yachts that such a thoroughbred as Shamrock should suffer no 
straining or harm of any kind from two long and stormy ocean 
passages. 

The beautiful vessel is still, indeed, as sound as when she was 
launched. Taking a broad survey of post-war racing, she is perhaps 
the best all-round performer among the first-class cutters, although 
actually her record at the end of the 1927 season showed results 
not quite so successful as those of her old rival White Heather, the 
latter having scored 107 victories against Shamrock’s 104. 


WHITE HEATHER I 


The non-appearance in recent years at first-class racing fixtures, 
combined with the growing renown of the second White Heather, 
have caused the first famous yacht of that name to be almost for- 
gotten. She was, though, one of the most handsome vessels ever 
built. She was designed by Fife for Mr. Myles Kennedy, and was 
launched at Fairlie in 1904. 

White Heather I, of 151 tons, was at first rigged as a yawl, a sail- 
plan which ill-suited her and in some degree detracted from her 
quite exceptional loveliness of line. Moreover, she was poorly 
handled in her first two seasons and her performance suffered 
accordingly. It was soon obvious that the arrangement of spars and 
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canvas was crippling one of Fife’s most beautiful yachts, and in 1906 
she was re-rigged and converted to a cutter. Her magnificent season 
in that same year more than justified the alteration. Under Captain 
Charlie Bevis, an uncannily clever skipper, she won 15 first prizes 
in her 33 starts—a remarkable performance, since this season the 
revolutionary Nyria was one of her opponents. 

At the end of the year Mr. Myles Kennedy sold her to Mr. 
H. B. L. Sedgwick, whose inclination was towards cruising rather 
than racing. To make her handier for the purpose, Mr. Sedgwick once 
again rigged White Heather as a yawl. The yacht’s roomy saloons 
and cabins fitted her well for the more leisurely form of sailing, 
and she remained in Mr. Sedgwick’s ownership until 1925. 

A romantic chapter in the beautiful Fife yacht’s history was 
promised when she was acquired that same year by Major Glenister 
and his wife, Princess Shihedah Palaeologos. White Heather’s new 
owner had led an adventurous life, in wars and revolutions innumer- 
able, and the adventure he proposed to undertake was a compara- 
tively mild diversion. He intended to voyage round the world via 
the Panama Canal to the South Seas, and finally to his home in 
Havana, where he was to use the yacht in the film business in which 
he was engaged. This interesting project, however, was never com- 
pleted. 

White Heather I was sold in 1927 to M. Joseph Goncet, a French 
yachtsman. 


WHITE HEATHER II 


In 1907 Mr. Myles Kennedy commissioned Fife to design him 
another White Heather. White Heather II is a cutter of 179 tons, a 
23-metre boat built to the newly-introduced international rule. 
She is one of the most famous yachts of the present century, and 
forms, together with Britannia and Shamrock, the mainstay of the 
sport of yacht-racing among the larger British vessels. 

With the exception of the unique Britannia, no vessel now afloat 
has been raced more strenuously, or, taking her long career as a whole, 
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with such consistent success. With the redoubtable Bevis at the helm, 
in the year of her launch she all but swept the prize board, winning 
23 firsts in 30 starts. In 1908 she was matched against. the new 
Shamrock for the first time, and thus began that long rivalry which 
for keenness and closeness is without a parallel in the history of the 
sport. In that and the seasons which followed the two ships sailed 
scores of matches in which, for mile upon mile, they were never 
separated by more than a boat’s length. The incomparable sight of 
these two glorious cutters slashing along beam to beam was, and 
still is, one of the finest things imaginable. 

In two yachts of such very unusual equality of performance it is 
difficult to distinguish where one may possibly be superior to the 
other. Perhaps on the whole Shamrock is a better boat in moderate 
to hard winds, White Heather having the advantage of her rival in 
light airs. The mysterious ability of White Heather to ‘ghost’ when 
there seems to be not a zephyr’s breath of BORE is, as a fact, her most 
remarkable characteristic. 

When it was possible to assemble a nucleus of the racing fleet 
after the war White Heather, on the death of Mr. Kennedy, had 
passed into the ownership of Sir Charles Allom. In 1920, fitted with 
the new-fashioned ‘Marconi topmast’, she sailed some hard races 
against the King’s Britannia. In the years that followed she continued 
to fight it out with Shamrock with, generally speaking, the same 
see-saw results to the duels. In 1924 she was bought by Lord Waring, 
who continues to race the beautiful old yacht, with Captain Mount- 
field as his skipper, each season at the principal regattas round the 
coasts. 


THE METEORS 


In the last decade of the past and during the first decade of the 
present century British yachting was enlivened by the activities of 
the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm; and on the principle ‘the more yachts the 
merrier the sport’, his participation must be reckoned a gain. 

The ex-Kaiser made his debut as a yachtsman with the old 
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Thistle—a wonderfully fast craft which had in ’51 raced against the 
America and in 1887 unsuccessfully challenged the Volunteer for 
the America’s Cup—which he re-christened Meteor. But it was obvious 
that by 1893, a year which showed such sport as that provided by 
Britannia, Valkyrie, and other mighty ones, the old Thistle was no 
more than an interesting anachronism. She did serve, however, to 
whet the ex-Kaiser’s interest in the sport which so keenly (and 
mysteriously) interested his kinsman. He thereupon got Watson to 
design him a 20-rater, which he built in Kiel as the Vineta. At that 
time yacht construction was not a strong point with German ship- 
builders, and little more is known of what they made of Watson’s 
design except that the Kaiser gave the completed boat to a relative. 
His third venture was a very different story. 

In 1896 Watson designed and Hendersons, of Glasgow, built for 
him the magnificent Meteor II. She was a cutter larger than any 
hitherto launched, measuring 101 feet in length and 88 feet in water- 
line length as compared with the Britannia’s 96 feet and 88 feet; 
she carried 12,000 square feet of sail, 2,000 more than Britannia. 
Under a British skipper and crew she won every race for which she 
was entered before she left for Germany, and on her return shared 
equally with Ailsa the honours of the season, to the discomfiture of 
Britannia. In 1899 she was reduced to a snugger sail-plan and the 
yawl rig, but was still triumphantly successful. In the year follow- 
ing, however, she was outsailed with ease by the Sybarita, which had 
gone to Kiel purposely to lower her colours. In 1901 the Kaiser 
turned her over to the Imperial Navy under the name of Orion. 

Meteor III was a schooner of 412 tons, built in 1902 at New York 
by Messrs. Townshend from a design by Cary Smith. The Kaiser 
raced her mostly in his own waters, hoping thus to further his aim 
of making his nation a sport- and sea-loving people. A big fleet of 
English yachts visited Kiel in 1904, and something of the charm and 
interest of Cowes Week invested the occasion. 

During the careers of the first three Meteors they were either 
wholly manned by British crews or numbered a high percentage of 
British among the German personnel. But by 1909 this long appren- 
ticeship to the British sport had enabled the Kaiser to build in 
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Germany a yacht of the highest class, manned by Germans under a 
German captain. Meteor IV was a great schooner of 400 tons. She 
met within the few years after her launch all the chief racing yachts 
of the time, but without any marked success as a prize-winner. She 
was, nevertheless, a beautiful and imposing sight, dwarfing every- 
thing near her by the huge masses of her sails. 

Meteor IV is perhaps best remembered for her share in the extra- 
ordinary race for the King’s Cup held at Cowes on August 6, 1912. 
The yachts engaged were Meteor IV, White Heather II, Waterwitch, 
Lamorna, Cetonia, Julnar, Cariad II, Valdora, Corisande, and The 
Lady Anne. All ten yachts started in a very hard wind that had in 
it more than a hint of the gale to come. Excepting Lord Dunraven’s 
sturdy Cariad, all were well reefed, although Meteor reefed only to 
the first point in her mainsail and kept the whole foresail. On 
the first leg from Cowes to the Warner, which gave the yachts a 
broad reach, only the closely-reefed yachts could stand up to the 
weight of the wind. Meteor was the first, and the worst, in trouble. 

The wind heeled her over to such a remarkable angle that she 
would not answer the helm. Then the big vessel bore away before 
the wind and went charging, unmanageable, among the rest of the 
fleet. For some minutes she simply ran amok. With great difficulty 
she was got on her course again and plunged ahead. Off Brading an 
even more ferocious squall smote her, so that she lay over flat on 
her side while the water surged up the deck and flooded her hatches. 
Nor could she right herself. While the rudder was thus half out of 
the water she could not feel the helm, and there was nothing for it 
but to wait until she would pay off before the wind. To make 
matters worse the main sheet could not be got at, since it was made 
fast to leeward many feet below the water. Finally she sagged 
round before the wind and righted herself enough for the rudder to 
take effect. She gave up, of course, and at length blew back under 
headsails to Cowes, where they found 7 feet of water in her hold. 
Lord Dunraven’s Cariad won this all-too-strenuous race, in which 
only three yachts stayed the full course. 

Meteor IV became after the war the property of Mme V. Herriot, 
who fitted her as an auxiliary cruiser with oil engines, re-christening 
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her Ailée. Thus all the Meteors found other owners and fresh purposes. 
In 1914 the Kaiser built another yacht at Kiel, Meteor V, a steel-built 
schooner of 355 tons. But the war prohibited her use as a racing 
craft. She is now, under the name of Meteor (simply), owned by 
H.H. Prince Mohamed Ali Ibrahim of Egypt. 


NYRIA 


Nyria, a cutter of 169 tons, was designed for Mr. R. W. N. Young 
by Mr. C. E. Nicholson, and her launch in 1906 placed this coura- 
geously original artist among the few great yacht designers of the 
world. Nyria was a composite-built vessel of heavy construction to 
Lloyd’s highest class, teak-planked, and carrying a 50-ton lead 
keel. Her main measurements were: waterline length, 73-5 feet; 
beam, 20-2 feet; draught, 13 feet. Nyria’s exceptionally long over- 
hangs gave her a maximum immersed waterline length when heeled, 
so that in smooth water she proved a very fast vessel. 

First-class yacht-racing was at a low ebb in her first season, and she 
had only Kariad and White Heather to race against. Kariad she beat 
easily, White Heather with more difficulty, but Nyria came out on 
top with 17 first prizes in the 33 starts. The year following the inter- 
national rule was introduced, and against the new White Heather II 
she made a poor showing, and, moreover, she was now handicapped 
by a reduced sail-plan. She continued to race, however, and in her 
favourite conditions of a hard wind and smooth sea Nyria was a 
hard vessel to beat. After the war she passed into the ownership of 
Sir Charles Allom, who rigged her as a yawl for the makeshift sport 
of 1919. 

Mrs. Workman bought Nyria in 1920. Nicholson now rigged her 
as a cutter once more and in many points improved her so much 
that she became a better yacht and a faster racing craft than at any 
time in her career. Against the very strong fleet of 1920 she did 
extraordinarily well and easily headed the _ prize-list. 1920 was 
‘Nyria’s year’. Mrs. Workman’s cutter is perhaps the most beauti- 
fully-fitted ship in the world. The cabin furnishings and fittings are 
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exquisite examples of modern decorative art, and the internal 
accommodation as a whole is very likely the most perfect thing of 
its kind afloat. 


ISTRIA 


Istria, a 15-metre yacht of 50 tons designed by Nicholson for Sir 
Charles Allom in 1912, has possibly caused more interest and raised 
more discussion than any yacht of recent years. She popularized 
what is known as the ‘Marconi-rig’. This almost revolutionary 
change in the sail-plan design owes its name, not to the famous 
Senator, but to a facetious yachtsman who saw in the intricate 
mesh of rigging required to stay the abnormally high mast some 
resemblance to a wireless aerial. This method of arranging a sail- 
plan is sometimes called the ‘Bermuda-rig’, but to be technically 
accurate that term refers to a slightly different arrangement. 

In a roundabout way yachtsmen owe the discovery of the certain 
advantages in sailing of the Marconi-rig to research workers in 
aviation. The airmen found that a peculiar shape and proportion of 
plane surface is best adapted to flying; and since yachtsmen are 
equally dependent on the wind for motive-power, they were not far 
behind in adapting the knowledge to their purposes. The result is 
the high and narrow sail-plan used almost universally in modern 
racing yachts, with its appropriate look at times of a bird’s out- 
stretched wing. 

The heavy gaff which ever since the invention of the fore-and-aft 
rig had shared the work of mast and boom was dispensed with, and 
the sail went sheer to the masthead—at least in vessels which adopted 
the principle in its entirety. But the rig is comparatively fragile, 
and for cruising and deep-sea work it is a finicky and troublesome 
thing to handle. For these two weighty reasons it is scarcely likely 
wholly to supersede the gaff-and-boom rig. 

Istria was the first big yacht to hoist a Marconi topsail, or ‘jib- 
headed jackyard topsail’, as Mr. Nicholson called it. In her first year 
afloat Istria won 35 prizes out of 386 starts. This made the sceptics 
scratch their heads. 
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The hull of Istria was never accounted a thing of great beauty. 
Several of her characteristics were too exaggerated to be beautiful, 
and to her excessively long overhangs at bow and stern perhaps she 
may have owed her racing victories quite as much as to her coura- 
geous experiment with the Marconi-rig. As a fact, she was built to 
win prizes under the international rule of the time, and she did this 
so thoroughly that she had clearly ‘beaten the rule’, as designers 
call it. Istria showed that the rule left too many loopholes for a 
clever designer. 


WESTWARD 


Westward, the splendid schooner of 323 tons, is a star of the first 
magnitude among the present racing fleet and one of the most 
notable yachts of recent years. She was designed and built in 1910 
by Herreshoffs—so this is a convenient opportunity to add a word 
or two concerning that famous firm. 

John B. Herreshoff, who began in a small way to build boats at 
Rhode Island about the close of the American Civil War, was, as a 
boy, afflicted with an eye complaint which later totally deprived 
him of his sight. He was wonderfully expert in sailing small boats, 
and persevered in his hobby long after he found it necessary to use 
his younger brother Nathanial as a look-out. He was able to work 
at his bench even when quite blind, for it seemed that the loss of his 
eyes served to make his other faculties all the more acute. Nathanial 
Greene Herreshoff, who too possessed great natural ability, attended 
a technical school; and between them the brothers presently estab- 
lished a yacht designing and building business that grew steadily in 
importance and prosperity. It was mainly Nathanial, however, who 
carried the Herreshoff Manufacturing Company to its eminence in 
almost every department of shipbuilding. 

What the sport of yachting owes to the Herreshoffs we can remind 
ourselves by telling over the names of some of their most famous 
products—the cup defenders Vigilant, Defender, Columbia, Reliance, 
and Resolute; Navahoe and Niagra, and the schooners Ingomar and 
Westward. 
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Westward has a waterline length of 96 feet, a beam of 27 feet, and 
carries 18,445 square feet of sail. She was first owned by Mr. A. S. 
Cochran, who, with Charlie Bevis as his skipper, raced her in 1910 
with great success, particularly at Kiel, for in the whole season, 
although she started no more than eleven times, she crossed the 
winning line first on each occasion. She was subsequently purchased 
by the Norddeutscher Regatta Verein, the rich German syndicate 
which bought up many of the largest and costliest yachts to make 
sport for the Kaiser. Under the name of Hambourg II she remained 
in Germany for several years. 

Westward appeared again in British waters restored to her old 
name and style by Mr. C. Hatry, who in 1920 did a great deal towards 
the revival of yachting by fitting out the beautiful schooner. In 
1924 she was bought by Mr. F. T. B. Davis, a South African sports- 
man and a fine sailor. Westward holds her own with ease against 
the big cutters, although on a hard thresh to windward the schooner- 
rig is often at a disadvantage compared with the cutter. In a strong 
quartering wind she is very fast, and on that point of sailing 
generally unbeatable. 


SUNBEAM 


CHAPTER V 
THE LARGE AUXILIARIES 


fleets of the world before it came into anything like extensive 

use in pleasure craft. There were a few amateurs who were 
curious to try mechanical propulsion; but at first the Royal Yacht 
Squadron—then all-powerful in yachting matters—looked with strong 
disfavour on ‘noisy, dirty, stinking’ engines, to the indignation, 
particularly, of Mr. Assheton Smith, who straightway resigned from 
the club at this slight on his taste and judgment. This munificent 
sportsman was the first to build a steam yacht—indeed, between 
the years 1830 and 1851 the blacksmith brothers Napier, who were 
pioneers of steamboat construction, built for him no fewer than 
nine steam yachts, among which were numbered the four successive 
Fire Queens. 

Steam-power as an auxiliary to the winds, however, was a more 
generally acceptable proposition. The invention of a suitable form of 
propeller persuaded many owners to the compromise. Even a small 
engine greatly extended a yacht’s radius of action, it saved time;: 
and it did not prohibit the grace and good looks that sails and spars 
gave to the vessel. Only old shellbacks grumbled that such a yacht 
was neither one thing nor t’other—but old shellbacks love a grouse. 


Gree had almost conquered sail in the naval and mercantile 


SUNBEAM 


The historic Sunbeam was one of the first auxiliary yachts. She is a 
three-masted topsail schooner of 532 tons, 160 feet long, and was built 
for the late Lord Brassey at Seacombe in 1874 from a design by St. 
Clair Byrne. Lord Brassey, who was born in 1886 and died in 1918, 
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was throughout his strenuous eighty-two years of life a devout lover 
of ships and the sea. In all he had owned nine yachts from time to 
time, beginning with the little Spray of the Ocean in 1854. He was 
never content with the mere fact of ownership, however, for he set 
himself to learn the seaman’s whole art and craft, and was the first 
yachtsman to pass the Board of Trade examination for a master’s 
certificate. 

Innumerable readers are familiar with Lady Brassey’s classic 
narrative, A Voyage Round the World in the ‘Sunbeam’. On that 
voyage, undertaken in 1876-77, the ship logged 37,000 miles. But 
this long cruise was merely Sunbeam’s baptism, for in succeeding 
years her ‘ocean-wandering hull’ sailed in the farthest seas and lay 
in the remotest ports. She voyaged to America in 1883 and again 
in 1892, to India and Australia in 1886-87, to Calcutta in 1893, and 
she visited the Mediterranean and the Baltic half a dozen times. 
Her voyages during the present century have been almost as 
numerous and almost as extensive. She took part in the Atlantic 
Race of 1905 against ten modern yachts, and the fact that she 
finished not long behind the ‘leaders is a tribute to the vessel’s 
qualities and her handling, for she was certainly not built as a racer, 
and, moreover, was then thirty-two years old. She was always a most 
hospitable ship, and most of the celebrities of the day were at one 
time or another entertained on board by the owner. In ‘Sunbeam’, 
R.Y.S.: Voyages and Experiences in Many Waters, Lord Brassey 
relates in the most interesting fashion his encounters with such men 
as Gladstone and Tennyson, for example; but the book is mainly 
valuable for the insight it affords into the earnest, robust, and yet 
kindly character of its author. 

Lord Brassey’s great and lasting work in politics (he was at one 
time a Secretary of the Admiralty) was almost entirely concerned 
with affairs of nautical importance, such as, for example, the estab- 
lishment of the Naval Volunteers—a project particularly dear to 
him. At heart he was a true seaman, and his devotion to the sea and 
his yachts, Sunbeam especially, was the predominant trait in his 
character. Among yachtsmen his fondness for the fine old ship was 
proverbial. 
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Valhalla took part in the great Ocean Race of 1905 from Sandy 
Hook to The Needles for a prize which was presented by the 
ex-Kaiser. Her competitors were: Sunbeam, Ailsa, Thistle, Fleur de 
Lys, Apache, Utawana, Atlantic, Hildegarde, Endymion, and Hamburg 
(ex Rainbow). The race was won by Atlantic in the extraordinarily 
fast time of 12 days 4 hours, Hamburg finishing second, and Valhalla 
third. But the cruise for which Valhalla is perhaps best remembered 
is the long voyage of discovery and research for which Lord 
Crawford fitted her out in the end of the Ocean Race. Sailing 
in November 1905, she visited South America, Ceylon, and Mada- 
gascar, at the same time carrying the mails to Tristan da Cunha. 
During the voyage, which lasted until May 1906, Lord Crawford 
made a remarkable collection of rare birds. The voyage was also 
fruitful in the valuable data it was able to add in furtherance of the 
elucidation of various problems which still perplex oceanographers. 
This is a sphere of usefulness, it may be added, in which yachts 
have frequently played a notable part. The auxiliary yacht St. George, 
on its recent South Seas expedition, and the deep-sea research work 
of the Oceana and of Mr. Beebe’s steam-yacht Arcturus are present- 
day examples. 

She afterwards became associated with Mr. Bernard Clere, whose 
name will recall to the older generation of yachtsmen some of the most 
celebrated yachts of their time. Bernard Clerc, who died early in 
1928 at the age of eighty-four, was the best-known yacht agent in 
Britain and on the Continent, and at one time or other most big 
yachts passed through his hands. For some years Valhalla was 
registered in his name. Before war broke out he sold her to a Fécamp 
fishing syndicate, who converted the beautiful ship into a cold 
storage steamer and put her to earn her keep in commerce. A little 
later Bernard Clerc had the mortification of seeing her change hands 
at ten times the sum for which he had sold her. Valhalla did not 
last long in this prosaic business, however, for soon afterwards she 
was wrecked and became a total loss off the coast of eae arf c Came! 
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ALOHA 


The rapid development of the marine internal-combustion engine 
has made possible a much more general use of auxiliary power by 
yachts of moderate to small tonnage. Even in large ships it is sup- 
planting the steam-engine, and the beautiful Aloha is an instance 
of such a conversion. 

Aloha was built in 1910 by the Fore River Company at Quincy, 
Mass., from a design by Tams, Lemoine, and Crane, of New York. 
She is rigged as a barque, of 974 tons, with a sail area of 
15,000 square feet. Originally she possessed auxiliary power in triple- 
expansion steam-engines, but these were later replaced by motors. 
Her main measurements are: length, 180 feet; beam, 35-5 feet; 
draught, 17 feet. Her crew musters 38 hands, including deck, engine- 
room, and stewards’ departments. 

Aloha is owned by Commodore Arthur James of the New York 
Yacht Club, an amateur seaman of wide experience. He learnt his 
sailorizing in the old schooner Coronet, 160 tons, in which he made 
some long ocean passages, prizing most, as he says, ‘the intimate 
contact with the ocean itself, which can never be found on the deck 
of a liner but which can only be experienced in the daily routine of 
a long ocean voyage, under sail alone, on a small ship’. 

He later replaced Coronet with the first Aloha, in which ship, 
between 1900 and 1909, with Mrs. James, he travelled extensively, 
some 153,000 miles in all, including several voyages to England. 
But the example of the Sunbeam, Mr. James admits, had always 
fired him to emulate the exploits of that famous vessel. Accordingly, 
with the circumnavigation of the globe resolved upon, he had built 
the beautiful Aloha. Although in the years immediately following 
her launching Aloha made some long cruises, she was not able to 
execute her big project until after the war, during which, like almost 
every other large yacht, she was used by the naval forces. Not till 
September 15, 1921, did she set out, bound round the world. 

Aloha took the east-about route, through the Panama Canal, 
crossing the Pacific by way of the Hawiian group to Japan, thence 
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making the round of the eastern Asiatic ports to India. The ship 
then made her way to Suez under steam for the most part, for 
she encountered an exasperating and almost continuous series of 
alternating calms and head-winds. Her passage through the 
Mediterranean brought her to Marseilles on the 231st day out from 
home. 

The story of this voyage is told in a book, ‘Aloha’ Around the 
World, by Karl Vogel, a guest, and doctor to the ship throughout 
the cruise. The account is mainly concerned with the sights on shore, 
and for that reason a seaman is likely to find it disappointing, since 
it lacks the salty flavour a ship-book should have. 

Aloha’s long voyage appears to have been curiously free from the 
odd happenings, adventures, and the occasional perils that normally 
attend such an undertaking. She was exceptionally well-found, 
however, and except for her crossing of the two oceans, she kept 
closely to the steamer ‘lanes’, rounding neither Cape Horn nor the 
Cape of Good Hope. She was badly served for wind, even in the 
trades, and of her last 10,000 miles she was under sail for no more 
than 250. (And Aloha must be a fast ship under canvas, for she is 
credited with one run of 180 miles in a little over 12 hours.) But 
here one may remark a queer thing which seamen will bear out— 
the winds seem not to love a ship which is fitted with auxiliary 
power. How they tantalize her! For an hour, say, they will blow 
with varying strength from every point of the compass, but when 
the crew is ready to drop from the labour of swinging the yards 
this way and that, away dies the wind. A couple of hours later a 
glorious breeze comes away true and steady from the right quarter. 
A dreary game. 

On the East River, where she mostly lies when not away on a 
cruise, the Aloha is a familiar and a lovely sight. Her great spars 
and sturdy yet sweetly-shaped hull send the mind back to the old- 
timers of the golden age of sail; and it is good that among the traffic 
of the crowded river she should witness to the grace and loveliness 
of the ship of sails. 
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FANTOME II 


It seems fairly certain that within a few years the sailing-ship of 
commerce will have almost altogether vanished from the seas. Here 
and there, it is true, attempts are being made to keep sail alive, 
either for sentimental reasons or as a training-ground for young 
seamen, but as ships of commerce, flecking the lonely wastes of all 
the oceans with their white sails, their day is done. One by one the 
survivors are sold, or wrecked, or sent to the scrappers. The melan- 
choly thought lends a more significant interest to such square- 
rigged yachts as Valhalla, Aloha, and Fantome II, for it is chiefly 
in yachts that we are able to preserve now something of the incom- 
parable beauty of the ship of sails. 

The barque-rigged yacht Fantome II is peculiarly interesting 
because she was originally a French merchantman. She was built 
by Dubigeon, of Nantes, in 1896, for a firm of French shippers, who 
christened her the Belem. At her launch her main measurements 
were: length, 167 feet; beam, 28-8 feet; draught, 15 feet; 611 tons. 
For several years the Belem traded to the nitrate ports on the west 
coast of South America—the last sphere of ocean trade to be pro- 
fitably exploited by big sailing-ships. 

The Belem’s possibilities as a pleasure craft first attracted the 
Duke of Westminster, who bought her and converted her into a 
yacht. She was afterwards purchased by Colonel the Hon. Arthur E. 
Guinness, whose first Fantome, a 300-ton schooner, was scarcely so 
well suited for the long ocean cruises he wished to undertake. 
Colonel Guinness re-christened his new ship Fantome I, and altered 
her at considerable cost to fit his requirements without losing her 
deep-sea characteristics and looks. 

The conversion of the Belem is one of the most interesting 
ventures in yachting, and it appears to be completely successful. 
Fantome II is certainly exceedingly picturesque, and she is said to 
be a comfortable and able blue-water cruising yacht. The ports 
along her sides are painted white in the old style, as are the mast- 
heads, and against the general scheme of black the effect is smart 
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and seaman-like. The barque is fitted with an auxiliary oil-engine, 
but so that no funnel should mar her shapeliness the engine 
fumes are exhausted through a tube which runs up to the mizzen 
masthead. When Fantome is under power she seems sometimes as if 
she were smouldering at the masthead, but on the whole her owner’s 
ingenuity has succeeded admirably. One of Fantome’s first voyages 
was round the world. On another cruise she went into the Far North, 
nearer the Pole than a yacht had ever been. 


DOLPHIN 


The conversion of a merchantman into a yacht is ordinarily so 
costly that it is not worth while unless, as in the example of 
Fantome II, the vessel is interesting because of her past career and 
if, in addition, she possesses considerable beauty of shape. It can 
scarcely be claimed for the yacht Dolphin that she is beautiful; her 
plan lacks proportion, and she is ill-suited to her present rig. But her 
past career is not without interest. 

She was built as a brigantine of 253 tons, 120 feet in length, being 
christened the James J. Bibby when she was launched at Garston in 
1902. For the first years of her life the James J. Bibby served as a 
sea-going training-ship for the boys of the Indefatigable, who were 
being trained for the Merchant Service. During the war she was 
acquired by the Admiralty, who re-christened her Reverie, installed 
auxiliary oil-engines, and fitted her out as a ‘Q’ or mystery ship. 
After the war she passed into the ownership of Sir Warden Chilcott, 
who re-christened her Dolphin. 

Dolphin was altered structurally on her conversion to a pleasure 
craft, being lengthened 6 feet and given a very slightly increased 
beam in 1923. She has adopted the fashion of a line of white- 
painted gun-ports along her black hull, and her engine fumes 
are exhausted through a tube running to her maintopmast. Her 
general appearance therefore rather resembles that of Fantome II, 
for whom she is occasionally mistaken, although smaller than the 
famous barque and much less beautiful. 
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VICTORIA AND ALBERT 


missed being the most beautiful steam vessel in the world. 

She lacks a perfect symmetry, for all the nobility of her 
‘clipper’ bows and the graceful sweep of her sheer. The chief defect 
in her seems to be a certain ponderosity, although it is not easy 
to say exactly where she falls short of the promise suggested at the 
first sight. But it is curious that the Victoria and Albert should always 
prompt us to look for her shortcomings; it must be significant of her 
real greatness. And it has to be remembered that Sir W. H. White, 
then Director of Naval Construction, who designed her in 1889 to 
replace the old paddle-steamer Victoria and Albert, had to alter his 
original plan to embody certain suggestions of Queen Victoria’s. The 
design of the new ‘V. and A.’, as the Navy called her, then became 
the concern of a number of amateurish officials, who made a rare 
mess of it. On leaving dock she fell over on her side and all but 
sank. It was for many years a joke in the Navy that such an inex- 
plicable miscalculation was due to the fact that the ship’s displace- 
ment had been added to the year of her launch. She was, of course, 
put back for alterations; but it is certain that whatever defects the 
Royal steam yacht now possesses are due to that inauspicious birth- 
day. She has always been difficult to manceuvre, and a very ill- 
behaved boat in a seaway. 

In Lloyd’s Register of Yachts the Victoria and Albert is officially 
described as a twin-screw steamer of 5,005 tons, 422 feet in len 
and 50 feet in the beam, with triple-expansion steam-engi 
11,000 horse-power. A peculiarity of her construction is that 
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she is steel-built, she is sheathed with wood for the greater part of 
her length, and she was one of the earliest ships, if not the first, to 
have the coaling ports cut in the sides. 

Internally this ship is a perfect expression of dignified comfort. 
She has none of the garish extravagances of some of the larger 
steam yachts, and compared with the more luxurious of private 
craft, the general scheme of furnishing is austerely simple. The 
Royal apartments are on the starboard side of the main deck; 
the dining-saloon is on the upper deck, and next below the long and 
screened promenade deck. 

Victoria and Albert was first commissioned in 1901 by Admiral 
Meux. The Royal yacht was no more a favourite with King Edward 
than she is with King George, but in the first few years of her career 
she made several fairly long voyages. She visited Malta in 1903, and in 
1908 King Edward went in her to Reval to meet the Czar, and in 
1911 she took Queen Alexandra on a Norwegian cruise. 

During the war Victoria and Albert was laid up with the other 
Royal and Admiralty yachts, although it was once proposed to use 
her as a hospital ship. As everyone knows, King George uses her at 
a few yacht regattas, more especially at Cowes; but excepting the 
Mediterranean cruise ordered for His Majesty in 1925, she has not 
visited foreign waters for several years. 

The ‘V. and A.’ has always been manned entirely by Naval per- 
sonnel, and the command is invariably filled by a Naval officer of 
rank and distinction. It is not necessarily this officer’s flag, however, 
which is flown from the Victoria and Albert's mizzen-mast. Taking 
the flags as they are flown from the yacht’s three masts when the 
King is on board, they are: at the fore, His Majesty’s flag as Admiral 
of the fleet; at the main, the Royal Standard; and at the mizzen 
the flag of the Rear-Admiral commanding the Royal yachts. 


LIBERTY 


Liberty, the best known of all the big steam yachts, is certainly 
the most beautiful vessel of her kind. She, among all the fine craft 
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designed by the late G. L. Watson, shows the best proof that his 
genius could invest a power-driven vessel with the elegant grace that 
distinguishes the Watson racing yachts. 

Liberty is a steel-built twin-screw steamer of 1,571 tons, 250 feet 
in Jength, 35-6 feet in the beam, built by Ramage and Ferguson, 
of Leith, in 1908. 

Her early history is linked with the almost legendary figure of the 
late Joseph Pulitzer, the American newspaper magnate for whom 
she was built. ‘Joey’ Pulitzer, as he was known to millions, rose 
from a penniless youth to the proprietorship of some of the most 
powerful journals in America. But the end of his climb to riches and 
power left him almost totally blind and so feverishly sensitive that 
random noises were a torture. Liberty was designed to include 
several features adapted to the peculiar needs of her owner. Her 
upper deck, for example, runs nearly 260 feet from stem to stern 
without a projection of any sort. The saloon bulkheads were made as 
nearly sound-proof as was possible, and during certain hours no work 
was allowed to be done in any part of the ship. 

While Pulitzer owned her the Liberty made very few long voyages. 
‘Joey’ would not rest or take a holiday, and the most his doctors 
could make him do was to go to sea for a few days. The yacht con- 
tained a wonderful library, and when Pulitzer put to sea he was 
accompanied by a score of secretaries. For days at a time Liberty 
would cruise aimlessly about the Atlantic while the newspaper-man 
watched his interests and kept as close a control as he could on his 
journals by wireless. The ship carried an enormous net which was 
lowered over-side as a protection against sharks while the ship’s 
company bathed in the warm waters of the Gulf Stream—the only 
relaxation possible in that floating editorial office. 

At Pulitzer’s death Liberty was sold and re-christened Glencairn. 
Like most big steam yachts she served in the auxiliary Naval forces 
during the war, but it was never difficult to discern beneath the 
war-paint, so to speak, the aristocratic lines of a Watson masterpiece. 
She was afterwards purchased by the late Sir Robert Houston, who 
re-christened her Liberty again, and she is still in the ownership of 
Lady Houston under that name. 
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IANARA 


Ocean-going yachts are, or should be, one feels, the quite natural 
introduction to the romantic and the adventurous. And certainly 
the vicissitudes of the Zanara have been satisfactorily numerous and 
extraordinary. 

This beautiful vessel would perhaps be more readily recognized if 
she was still called V anadis—the name with which she was christened, 
and under which she saw the more interesting part of her career. 
She was designed for a well-known American millionaire, Mr. C. K. G. 
Billings, by Tams, Lemoine, and Crane, of New York. But, Mr. 
Billings having said he wanted the very finest yacht that could 
be built, she was built on the Clyde by A. and J. Inglis in 1998. 
She was built as a triple-screw steamer of 1,233 tons, 250 feet in 
length, 33 feet in the beam, drawing 15 feet of water. Her steam 
turbines were replaced by oil-burning engines in 1926. The internal 
furnishings of the Vanadis were at first elaborate and exceedingly 
costly, the woodwork being especially remarkable. A great deal of 
her furnishing was, however, not in accord with her owner’s pre- 
ference for the unostentatious, and many of the more ornate fittings 
were scrapped when the vessel was delivered in New York. 

But some of the precious woodwork was inadvertently lost on her 
maiden voyage. She ran short of fuel when in mid-Atlantic, owing, it 
was said, to a miscalculation in her bunker spaces or to an under- 
estimation of her consumption. At any rate, the Vanadis was able 
no more than to limp into New London after most of the panelling 
in her saloons and state-rooms had been torn away to feed to the 
stokehold fires. ; 

Most of her first summers were spent in the dainty little harbour 
of Glencove, Long Island. Later the owner of Vanadis bought a 
plantation by the James River, in Virginia, and there was just 
enough water to enable a vessel of her deep draught to moor at a 
short wharf beneath the cliff from which the windows of the house 
looked down on to the decks of the great yacht below. In such sur- 
roundings, so unusual for a sea-going ship, Vanadis lay unused 
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for some time, her bow and stern lines made fast to trees growing 
at the foot of the cliff. (The writer of this book served as an able 
seaman in the Vanadis during this period of her history, and there- 
fore he may be forgiven for digressing upon a phase so far removed 
from the stress of salt-water life.) But the Vanadis was maintained 
perfectly equipped and ready for the most extended voyage. One of 
her novelties in this direction was a fitting on her fore-deck to secure 
a touring car, so that the owner might always be possessed of his own 
car when the yacht touched at ports. 

Most of the yacht’s cruising was confined to the western side of 
the North Atlantic, more particularly about the West Indies and the 
Florida coast. She also visited Europe in 1912 for a cruise extending 
to the Baltic, and she was again sent to Europe in the early spring 
of 1914. During the outward Atlantic crossing on this voyage 
Vanadis was punished fairly severely by strong easterly winds and 
heavy head-seas which continued throughout the twenty-seven 
days occupied in the passage to the Mediterranean. In Marseilles 
she was put ship-shape again, and from there the yacht made a 
long tour, carried out with breathless hustle, along the ports of the 
Levant as far as Constantinople, returning to the United States 
after an absence of no longer than three months. 

This spoilt darling of a ship also served under the British flag 
during the war, one of the effects of which was to end the connection 
with her haleyon days in the Southern States. She became for a 
time after the war the property of Baron de Linder, of Helsingfors, 
and her name was changed first to Poryv, and then to Finlandia. 
For a time, too, she was owned by Mme V. Herriot. Under the name 
TIanara she is now (1927) owned by Lieut.-Commander M. Grahame- 
White. 

Ianara’s lines are possibly less satisfying than those of the stately 
Inberty, but her general appearance is pleasing and strikingly able- 
looking. She bears a fairly close resemblance to the somewhat smaller 
Eileen and Jeanette, which may be said to be her contemporaries. 
The general lay-out of the yacht’s accommodation is comparable 
with anything afloat. The 160-foot-long promenade deck, broken 
by a smoking-room, chart-room, library and a lounge, extends 
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the full width of the vessel. The main deck consists mainly of the 
dining-saloon, adjoined by pantry and galley, and also a large 
circular-domed writing-room and an oak-panelled vestibule. Most of 
the guests’ state-rooms are situated on the deck below, each of the 
cabins ‘having bathrooms adjoining’, as they say in hotels. But 
disregarding shore-life sophistications, such as a lift, cinema, loud- 
speakers and telephones, Zanara is fairly completely fitted with sub- 
marine signalling apparatus, automatic fog whistles, and other such 
nautical refinements. 


ALACRITY 


‘Now what a ship is christened, so let her stay, says I,’ and with 
Long John Silver the compilers of ships’ histories must often sigh in 
sympathy. The Alacrity was first christened Margarita, and after- 
wards her name was changed to Semiramis. What can be learnt about 
her early career is not particularly interesting, for until the war 
she led an uneventful life. Her chief claim on the attention of ship- 
lovers is that she is one of G. L. Watson’s loveliest and most 
powerful models. Alacrity is, I believe, the third largest privately- 
owned ship afloat. She is 1,797 tons, with an over-all length of 
288 feet, and a beam of nearly 37 feet. As the Margarita, she was 
built at Greenock in 1900. She was first owned by Mr. A. J. Drexel, 
and she became the Semiramis while the property of the Marquess 
of Anglesey, and while in his ownership made a voyage to the East 
in 1912. 

Alacrity was used as a flagship on the China station during the 
war, and she was not restored to her peaceable occasions for some 
years afterwards. She is now the property of Lieut.-Commander 
M. Grahame-White (a snapper-up of not inconsiderable trifles in the 
yachting world), and has recently completed one or two long voyages 
under charter-parties. 
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STAR OF INDIA 


The Star of India is a 735-ton steam yacht owned by the 
Maharajah of Nawanagar, known to the cricketers of the world as 
‘Ranji’. This yacht is of no special excellence of design, but she is 
one of the most comfortable and one of the most sumptuously- 
fitted vessels in existence. She was originally christened Lady 
Torfrida, whose handsome figurehead she still bears. She was first 
owned by the late Sir Marcus Samuel. 

Star of India will be better remembered, however, as the 
Valfreyia, the floating home of Mr. M. Bayard Brown, the American 
millionaire recluse, who lived in her until his death early in 1927. 
Extraordinary stories are told of this eccentric character. The yacht 
never left her moorings, although she was almost always kept under 
a full head of steam; and her owner, whose main obsession it was that 
he was persecuted by tax-gatherers, alternately flung his money 
over the side by handfuls (literally), or shut himself in his cabin 
unapproachable for long periods. But he will be remembered by the 
poor of Brightlingsea, where the yacht always lay, as a generous 
helper in times of distress. 

This fine ship became sadly dilapidated during this strange phase 
of her career, and the cost of reconstruction was considerable. The 
Maharajah re-planned the accommodation, and the interior was 
drastically altered by Thorneycrofts, of Southampton, in 1927. An 
interesting feature of the re-conditioning was that portions of the 
vessel had to be set aside to accommodate two distinct castes of her 
native crew. Not only had they to be separately housed, but the 
cooking and other arrangements had to be duplicated. 

The old ship—she was built in 1888—will be used, as the 
resplendent Star of India, for cruising in Eastern waters, with her 
permanent moorings off the Maharajah’s estate on the banks of the 
Gulf of Cutch. 


VoL 


CHAPTER VII 


OCEAN VOYAGING AND THE SINGLE-HANDERS 


single-handed sailing exists have a saying: “The smaller the 

ship, the easier the life-—and one might add ‘the safer’. The 
heavier the ship, the heavier must be the man labour, and in extremity 
it is the man that succumbs before the ship; for, on the whole, size 
has little relation to safety, and the sea has no respect for tonnage. 
Near coasts, in short steep seas, a certain bulk and length is an 
advantage, but so long as she be well-found it certainly seems that 
no ship is too small for deep-sea work. (One remembers the steamer 
Trevissa, 4,000 tons, foundering in a gale, yet launching two frail 
lifeboats to make the 1,700-mile voyage to safety.) John Macgregor 
sailed every sea in Europe in his famous Rob Roy canoe. Canoes no 
longer enjoy the vogue they had in the great Macgregor’s day, but if 
one hears the strangely insistent call to sail away alone one might 
do worse than set out in a canoe, so long as one obeyed the golden 
rule of all voyaging and ‘travelled light’. 

The security of the seas and the hospitality of maritime nations 
was, until the middle of last century, scarcely so assured as to assist 
in the formation of a taste so inexplicable as single-handed ocean 
sailing. And it is difficult to dispute the claim that the late R. T. 
McMullen was the prototype of solitary mariners and the pioneer in 
their peculiarly arduous form of amusement. 

McMullen shipped a couple of worthless hands for his summer’s 
cruise in 1877, and when he could no longer tolerate their timidity 
and laziness he resolved to sail the heavy old 17-ton Orion single- 
handed. However he managed to sail such a cumbersome, old- 
fashion-rigged yacht about the coasts is something of a mystery, 
for McMullen was a slightly-built man. She did in the end prove too 
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much for him, and I believe he died on board after he had made a 
passage from France. 

McMullen wrote two little books about his cruises, both of them 
remarkably interesting and revealing a vivid and courageous person- 
ality. In the few illustrations the sea is never depicted except in its 
angriest mood. One frontispiece shows a tiny craft hove-to in a black 
and terrible sea; but the title of the picture is modest, almost bland: 
‘The Orion lying-to under headsail at midnight, September 28, 
1868’. This date, it so happens, is still remembered as the night of 
a very heavy gale. 

McMullen set himself to acquire deliberately the hardihood and 
skill essential in a single-hander. ‘I envied the bargemen’, he said, 
‘their coolness and evident self-possession, and I looked forward to 
the time when I should feel the same confidence. My plan was to 
persevere in sailing by day or night in all weathers, and never let 
the want of confidence stand in the way. In this manner, getting into 
scrapes and getting out of them, I learnt more of practical sailing 
in a few months than I should have learnt in several years if I hired 
a man to take the lead in everything.’ 

‘Yachting’ was a word that McMullen could not bear. He pre- 
ferred to call the sport he loved ‘yacht sailing’. ‘If I may compare 
sailing with equestrian sports, I should say that yacht sailing stands 
in about the same relation to yachting as the hunting-field does to 
Rotten Row.’ He grew fidgety when in company of other ships or 
if the land remained in sight for long. The log-books of Orion 
and his other little ship, the Leo, contain many such entries as: 
‘6 p.m., hove-to off Eastbourne to have dinner; 8 p.m., stood off to 
sea again for the night’. And it was characteristic of him that when 
he could not decide whether to visit the west or south coast of 
Ireland first he ‘resolved to sail 100 miles N.N.W., and then to be 
guided by the weather’. 

McMullen was not always intolerant of shipmates, and when he 
set out to sail round the British Isles in the 11-ton yacht Sirius he 
was accompanied by a boy, who on occasions during this odyssey 
was not so happy as his master. The account of this cruise occupies 
no more than three or four pages of the book and is compressed in 
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entries of such seamanlike brevity as: ‘June 15th. Spent all day 
getting to the westward; midnight, anchored in Scrabster Roads. 
Sea heavy; boy very sick.’ 

All McMullen’s cruising was either in the 17-ton Orion, the 11-ton 
Strius, or the little 3-ton Leo, and in these ships he sailed a total 
distance of over 36,000 sea miles. Compared with the astounding 
exploits of more recent single-handers his voyages are not remarkably 
extensive or adventurous, yet none among that heroic company 
can have more passionately desired the sea or served it with deeper 
devotion and delight. 


SLOCUM 


Until the voyages of M. Gerbault, to which reference is made 
later, Captain Slocum was indisputably the greatest of all the single- 
handers, and the story of his extraordinary accomplishment is one 
of the epics of the sea. 

Joshua Slocum was an American seaman who had lost on the 
coast of Brazil the ship he had owned and commanded. On his 
return to New England he employed his enforced leisure on shore in 
building for himself a new boat out of a few sound timbers of an 
old hulk and the oaks which he felled with his own axe. In the space 
of thirteen months, at a cost of £110 for materials, he had com- 
pleted, christened, and launched the Spray—a broad, shallow vessel 
37 feet long by 14 feet beam. 

Spray had the stout and solid and capable look of a boat built 
by a man who knew the conditions and appreciated the essentials 
of ocean sailing. She was not altogether without the grace and 
beauty of a thing simply fashioned for a natural purpose. She had 
a pleasing sheer, and her bluff ends were smoothly rounded and 
comfortably tucked-up—‘for your life build no fantail overhangs on 
a craft going off shore,’ says Slocum. On deck was a strong little 
house with a companion-way close to the wheel. At the fore-side of 
this deckhouse was the pump, flanked by two water-casks; then 
came the short dinghy stowed bottom side up; and forward again 
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was another small deckhouse which led to the forward cabin and 
extended to the foot of the exceptionally strong and thick mast. 

In 1895 Slocum sailed single-handed from Boston to Gibraltar, 
and from thence south-west across the Atlantic again to Brazil. 
While in South American waters he altered Spray’s rig from that 
of a sloop to a yawl, shortening the main boom and bowsprit when 
the mizzen was stepped to restore the balance of her sail-plan. At the 
time Slocum made his way through the Magellan Straits the hostility 
of the Fuegian savages increased the dangers and the difficulties 
that have always attended that notorious passage. In the course of an 
impressive account of this part of his voyage he relates how he used 
to guard against marauders by sprinkling the deck with tintacks 
when Spray was at anchor. One night he drew blood, and was 
awakened by the howls of the savages as they leaped on—and then 
off—the deck. He reached Australia in the summer of 1896, and, 
sailing north-about through Torres Strait, crossed the Indian Ocean 
to South Africa. From Cape Town he set out across the Atlantic 
again, reaching New York by way of the north coast of South 
America and the West Indies in the summer of 1898. 

When he started his solitary ocean wanderings Slocum was a 
man of about fifty-five years, iron-grey, slim, but tough and wiry. 
His achievement was a continuous and terrible test of nerve and 
physical endurance. But of this he would never listen to a word. 

The first feeling of loneliness soon wore off, and indeed presently 
he came to regard the perfect isolation of his life at sea with intense 
appreciation. He writes of idyllic days in the Trades: “The Spray, 
under reefs, sometimes one, sometimes two, flew before a gale for a 
great many days with a bone in her mouth. . . . My time was all taken 
up in those days—not by standing at the helm; no man, I think, 
could stand or sit and steer a vessel round the world; I did better 
than that, for I sat and read my books, mended my clothes, or 
cooked my meals and ate them in peace. I had already found that it 
was not good to be alone, and so I made companionship with what 
was around me, sometimes with the universe and sometimes with my,. 
own insignificant self; but my books were always my friends, let 
fail all else. 
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‘Nothing could be easier or more restful than my voyage in the 
Trade winds. 

‘I sailed with a free wind day after day, marking my position 
on the chart with considerable precision; but this was done by 
intuition, I think, more than by slavish calculations. For one whole 
month my vessel held her course true; I had not the while so much 
as a light in the binnacle. The Southern Cross I saw every night 
abeam. The sun every morning came up astern; every evening it 
went down ahead. I wished for no other compass to guide me, for 
these were true. If I doubted my reckoning after a long time at sea, 
I verified it by reading the clock aloft made by the Great Architect, 
and it was right. 

‘There was no denying that the comical side of the strange life 
appeared. I awoke sometimes to find the sun already shining into 
my cabin. I heard water rushing by, with only a thin plank between 
me and the depths, and I said, ‘How is this?” But it was all right ; 
it was my ship on her course, sailing as no other ship had ever sailed 
before in the world.’ 

Not many ships, large or small, have the obliging trick of steering 
themselves for any length of time, even in the most favourable com- 
bination of wind and the course to be steered; but in this the Spray 
was remarkable. On the run from Thursday Island to the Keeling 
Cocos, for example, Slocum says he spent no more than three hours 
at the helm, although the distance between those two places is 
2,700 miles. But the great Trades do not blow over all the seas, and 
it would be difficult to over-emphasize the hardships, dangers, and 
heart-breaking labour Slocum had to undergo. He refreshed himself, 
however, with lengthy stays at hospitable ports—and he found 
most of them hospitable—where he was entertained and helped 
materially, and where he gave lectures to ‘defray expenses’. 

Without a four-square equanimity of temperament the uncommon 
degree of courage required for such exploits as Slocum’s would be 
of little avail. The solitary mariner must husband his strength and 
cultivate the art of ‘sleeping on a clothes-line’ against the times 
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peril may befall him, for it is always the unexpected that happens at 
sea. Fire, illness, water-shortage, the ever-present risk of falling 
overboard, the squall that whips out the mast before the deadened 
nerves will move the arm that steers—anything can happen when a 
man is alone at sea, and leave no trace. If the boat does not lay her 
course so certainly as Slocum’s Spray, one heaves-to, preferably 
in the daylight, leaving the look-out to the other fellow. (With 
McMullen, however, this simple solution led to its not illogical effect. 
He was down below sleeping soundly one morning when he was 
boarded by a passing vessel which tried to claim him as a derelict, 
or at least a salvage job.) Slocum’s sea-sense was perfect; but it was 
due to his superb self-reliance, rather than his art and knowledge, that 
he could sail the Spray ‘as no other ship had ever sailed before in 
the world’. 


THE VENTURESOME VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN VOSS 


In discussions of remarkable ocean voyages in small boats the 
name of Captain John C. Voss is frequently bracketed with that of 
Slocum. But Voss’s achievement, in spite of the shocks and blood- 
curdling incidents which make his narrative so exciting, somehow 
fails to arouse the same degree of admiration and of sympathy. For 
one thing, apart from a long passage in the South Pacific, Voss 
always had one or more companions; and though he is sure of his 
place among the giants of small-boat sailing, he has a weaker claim 
to the front rank among the great single-handers. He is best known 
for his travels in the tiny Tilikuwm, in which he sailed round the 
world. Yet this boat was so ill-adapted to the purpose that she should 
be classed among the absurd freaks in which scatter-brained cranks 
with no knowledge of the sea sometimes attempt to cross the oceans. 
But there never was a better seaman than Voss, nor one braver—and 
so fortunate. 

Tilikum was simply a canoe, dug out of one solid cedar log, 
such as the Indians of Vancouver Island—from whom she was 
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purchased—propel by paddles when the wind is not fair enough to 
set the scrap of sail. 

Red cedar, being friable and easy to split, is about the worst wood 
in the world for shipbuilding, so Voss spaced oak frames 2 feet 
apart inside the hull, laid down floorboards and a keelson, and put 
300 lb. of lead on her keel. He then decked the boat over, giving 
her a small cabin and a steering cockpit, and stepped three short 
masts on which he rigged four small fore-and-aft sails. The dimen- 
sions of this ungraceful cockleshell were: length, 38 feet; beam, 
5 feet; draught, 2 feet, with crew and equipment. 

Tilikum sailed from Vancouver in the spring of 1901, bearing 
Voss and a newspaper-man who must bear the praise and blame for 
suggesting a voyage ‘to emulate Slocum and one better’. Voss 
at first intended to make the Marquesas, but decided to hold 
on to a favourable wind and reach Penrhyn Island. Although 
the boat behaved queerly in certain conditions, under Voss’s marvel- 
lously adroit handling her performance on the whole for a craft so 
oddly rigged was remarkable. In the Trades her best day’s run was 
177 miles, and runs of between 150 and 170 miles were frequent. 

Tilikum picked her way between the islands from Manahiki 
to Samoa, to Fiji, and to Suva. At Suva the journalist’s place 
in the crew was taken by a native. But some 600 miles south-west 
of Suva and 1,200 miles from Sydney this unfortunate was washed 
overboard by a sea that also syert away the compass and binnacle, 
leaving Voss to make his next landfall by his instincts and such brief 
glimpses of the stars as the more or less thick weather allowed him. 

At Sydney, Voss, who was at heart a bit of a showman, set up in 
the business on Manly Beach, canvas booth and all, charging 
admission for the sight of the Tilikuwm. The diminishing or sated 
curiosity of the public, or possibly his own wander-fever, sent him 
out to sea again as soon as he found a companion suited to his 
tastes. This time he shipped “The Tattoed Man of Australia. He was 
a good entertainer and knew how to while away time pleasantly.’ 
That Voss should esteem this as the prime qualification necessary 
in a shipmate is as good an illustration as we want of the rollicking 
character of the man. But the same jovial artlessness is patent 
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throughout his narrative, which has all the glorious tangy flavour, 
though hardly the wit and wisdom, of Aloysius Horn. Sea books are 
difficult to write, good sea books are few, but Voss has properly 
mixed the right ingredients. His sea has salt in it. 

Voss sailed his Tilikum from Australia to New Zealand, and then 
by way of Torres Strait and Thursday Island to South Africa, putting 
in at the island groups along that route. From Cape Town he sailed 
up toSt. Helena, Pernambuco, and the Azores, reaching England after 
a journey covering 40,000 miles. Off Margate, where he brought up, 
he was asked what port he was from. 

‘Vancouver.’ 

‘How long on your voyage?’ 

‘Three years, three months,’ Voss replied. And ‘a loud applause 
followed’. 

The Tilikum, which was chartered for the naval exhibition of 
1905, disappeared for some years, but she was recently recovered 
and is now preserved with the care due to a vessel of such extra- 
ordinary adventures. 

Voss began his small-boat adventuring, however, not in Tilikum, 
but in the 10-ton sloop Xora, in which, in 1898, he persuaded some 
congenial shipmates to join in a search for the Cocos treasure. 
He admits he did not ‘lift the veil from the treasure’, but the 
4,000-mile voyage taught him that a small boat, properly handled, 
was as safe at sea as any ship, however big. 

A typhoon which Voss encountered in Japanese waters nearly 
ended his intrepid career. He had set out from Yokohama in July 
1912 on another attempt to round the world with two companions 
in the yacht Sea Queen. This little craft was designed and built 
closely to resemble the yacht Sea Bird, in which Thomas Fleming 
Day had made his voyage from New York to Rome. Her dimensions 
were: length over-all, 25 feet 8 inches; beam, 8 feet 8 inches; draft, 
8 feet 6 inches; sail area, 400 square feet. 

About 240 miles to the north-east of Port Lloyd, in the Bonin 
group, they met sure signs of dangerous weather. A very heavy 
swell set in against the wind, and the barometer dropped steadily to 
the alarming level of 28-25. While daylight lasted Voss heaved-to 
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with the sea-anchor and rigged bags of whale-oil to damp the break- 
ing seas, but before nightfall they were caught in the fangs of a 
typhoon of such fury that these precautions were of no avail. The 
sea-anchor parted in the night, and the sea was so torn by the wind 
that the oil had no obvious effect on the breaking, bursting seas that 
swept and smothered them. The small trysail was puffed away; 
both masts snapped off short. One mass of water turned the yacht 
right over from port to starboard. The two men, who were in the 
cabin preparing fresh bags of oil, were buried under the contents of 
the ship’s interior for the few seconds before she righted herself. 
Voss managed, miraculously, to maintain himself in the cockpit. 

It took the Sea Queen’s crew—after the centre of the typhoon had 
passed, ‘when you could have lit a candle on deck’—three days to 
rig a jury-mast and ten more days to make the sixty miles to Vries 
Island, off the coast of Japan. 

Wetson Martyr, who saw the crippled yacht limp into Yokohama, 
says that the crew were so ‘covered with cuts and sores that they 
might have been over-ripe Stilton cheeses’. The mainmast was 
fished in two places, the mizzen in three, she had no more than half 
a rudder, and under the cabin deck beams was the impression of the 
yacht’s heavy cast-iron stove. 

Voss sailed over 49,000 miles of ocean in small boats. Much of his 
exciting narrative is merely entertainment, as no doubt it was 
quite properly intended to be; but seamen everywhere will always 
be his debtors for his incalculably valuable data and wrinkles on the 
management of small boats at sea in bad weather. 


CONOR O’BRIEN’S COLONIAL VOYAGE 


Small-yacht voyages on the heroic scale, such as those of Slocum, 
Voss, and Mublhauser, have each their special interest and intrinsic 
merit. But the peculiar interest of Conor O’Brien’s great voyage 
owes much to the fact that he made his long passages in stormy 
latitudes, avoiding the Trade winds, whose generous constancy, he 
says, ‘bored’ him. Accordingly he planned to take his yacht Saoirse 
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in the wake of great ships of the golden age of sail, choosing to 
run his easting down ‘between the safe but devious track of John 
Company’s frigates and the ice-strewn path of the huge emigrant 
clippers’. 

Saoirse is a small sturdy ketch of 20 tons Thames measurement, 
371 feet in waterline length, 12 feet. in the beam, drawing about 
6 feet of water. She carried on this voyage 1,050 square feet of fore- 
and-aft canvas, and 500 feet in her square sails. She has a full mid- 
ship section and fine ends, and is an extraordinary stiff little ship. 
Mr. O’Brien, who had her built in 1922, considers her scarcely long 
enough to be the ideal craft for such waters as he traversed on his 
long journey, but in all other respects she fulfilled the requirements 
admirably. 

Saoirse sailed from Dublin on June 20, 1928, outward bound 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope, victualled with supplies, mostly 
in the form of potatoes, for three months. She called at Madeira, the 
Canaries, and Cape Verde, but in the fresh south-east Trades she 
sprung her mast and had to make Pernambuco for repairs—and more 
potatoes. From Pernambuco she sailed to Trinidada, Cape Town, and 
Durban; and then Mr. O’Brien worked her down to find the great 
westerlies. Never was the narrator of a really great achievement more 
concerned to keep his account sober, plain-spoken, and matter-of- 
fact; but for all his restraint sometimes the sublimities were too 
much for him. He has written finely, for example, of the ‘fascinating 
study of the infinitely varying forms of deep-sea waves. . . .? ‘Now 
we float lazily among long round-backed hills, once in a while rising 
to a higher summit from which we can look down on a level horizon 
deep blue beneath a tropic sun; now we fight our way through 
ranges of snow-capped. peaks, flanked by sharp-crested spurs that 
rise and burst with volcanic energy, and again we dance along the 
ridges and furrows rippled before the mild Trade wind. . . . Only in 
our tiny craft can one feel the glorious break and forward swing of 
the racing seas. The transparency of the thin wall which is just 
about to break in a sparkle of sunlit foam, the minute tracing on the 
front of an advancing swell, are only enjoyed by an eye that is 
below their own level. And the myriad reflected lights from the sunset 
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clouds, which keep their distance from the more exalted observer, 
crowd close along our side that rises but two feet out of the 
water.’ 

In the earlier stages of the voyage Mr. Conor O’Brien had two 
companions; but later he too found the same difficulty in finding 
and retaining good sailormen to accompany him on his arduous 
endeavour. Finally, however, he was able to ship a Polynesian and 
two other seamen, and Saoirse left Auckland October 22, 1924, 
homeward bound round Cape Horn. They made the 5,000-mile 
passage through the Southern Ocean to Cape Horn and up to the 
Falklands before the booming westerlies at an average speed of 
five-and-a-half knots, having gone south of the ‘roaring forties’ 
until they were on the fringe of the ‘shrieking fifties’. Saoirse left 
Falkland Islands F ebruary 28, 1925, and, after calling at Pernambuco 
and the Azores, arrived in Dublin June 20th. For this unique and 
splendid voyage, 31,000 miles in 280 sailing days, following in the 
paths of the great clippers, Mr. Conor O’Brien was awarded the 
Challenge Cup of the Royal Cruising Club for three years in 
succession. 


MUHLHAUSER AND HIS AMARYLLIS 


The voyages of Slocum and Voss have proved that the leisurely 
circumnavigation of the globe in a very small yacht, competently 
handled, is a feat comparatively simple, although never easy of 
accomplishment. But such voyages are not likely to become common, 
it is safe to say, since the uncommon courage, stamina, and ability 
are seldom united in whoever may have the desire as well as the 
means and leisure to undertake such an adventure. And even if 
world voyages in small craft were more frequently attempted, the 
cruise of the Amaryllis would remain memorable for its complete- 
ness and for the tenacity and resource of her owner in discourage- 
ment and difficulties. 

Slocum and Voss were professional mariners, but Muhlhauser, 
too, although an amateur, was a sailor to his finger-tips. He learned 
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the seaman’s art and craft in his early yachting days and in the 
Royal Naval Reserve during the war, and he also qualified for a 
yachtmaster’s certificate. The dream of sailing his own ship round the 
world seems always to have haunted him. 

When he bought her in 1919 Amaryllis was nearly forty years 
old, but so honestly built and well cared for that she showed no 
signs of age or wear. She is typical of her period in having a flush 
deck instead of a deckhouse or raised cabin-top. Her chief measure- 
ments are: length over-all, 62 feet; beam, 13 feet; draft, 10 feet. 
Amaryllis is thus larger than Spray, and much larger than Tvli- 
kum, but she is nevertheless the third smallest vessel to have 
sailed round the world. Her weak points for ocean cruising were a 
long counter, tiller-steering, and, in Muhlhauser’s opinion, the yawl 
rig. But that rig was snug enough, and on the whole Amaryllis 
was a ship to inspire confidence. She was fitted with a small 
paraffin-engine which could, when it chose, drive her along at slow 
speed. 

Amaryllis, with Muhlhauser and a crew of three amateurs, sailed 
from Plymouth on September 20, 1920, bound for the West Indies. 
She called at Vigo, Las Palmas, Funchal, and Santa Cruz, and then 
ran down the north-east Trades to Barbados in pleasant weather, 
averaging 150 miles a day. Here two members of the crew, who had 
only contracted to go thus far, left the ship, and only after some 
difficulty was Muhlhauser able to ship a half-caste Indian boy to 
replace them. 

Of the problems that harass a man making an ocean passage in a 
small yacht, which is yet big enough to require help to sail her, that 
of finding and keeping the right man or men is the most difficult. 
Such a voyage is the supreme test of amiability and toleration, and 
even more saintly virtues. Few characters are so perfectly matched 
as to abide in harmony in endless propinquity; and the chances are 
against finding such to accompany one on a voyage round the world 
in a little boat. This is most of the case, though not all, for the 
single-hander. Muhlhauser was accompanied only by amateurs who 
wanted a passage to some port or other along his route; while such 
paid hands as he could get were similarly ‘working a passage’, with 
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the exception of the half-caste boy who was with him the greater 
part of the voyage. 

After working down to Colon and passing through the Panama 
Canal, Amaryllis met the usual exasperation in the Gulf of Calms, but 
made up time on the 3,000-mile passage from the Galapagos group 
to the Marquesas. Muhlhauser spent five months among the South 
Sea Islands on his passage to Sydney, visiting numerous ports and 
noticing their characteristics with a thoroughness that makes his 
narrative a most helpful supplement to the Sailing Directions for 
those waters. Instead of making the passage via the Cape and the 
South Atlantic, customary for sailing ships, Muhlhauser chose to 
return by way of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean so that he might 
visit the Java Sea and the Malay Archipelago. The Red Sea is never 
used by sailing ships, save of course native dhows, on account of 
the persistent strong northerly winds; and it took Muhlhauser thirty 
sailing days to reach Suez. Amaryllis safely reached Dartmouth on 
July 6, 1923, having sailed 31,159 miles in circumnavigating the 
globe via the Suez and Panama Canals. 

Muhlhauser encountered a very heavy gale off the coast of Australia. 
His ship behaved magnificently, and emerged unscathed from a 
terrific hammering. But she was a heavy ship for one man to handle, 
for almost all the work and all the care and anxiety fell upon her 
owner. There can be little doubt that heavy labour and continual 

gexposure accounted for this courageous man’s death soon after the 

conclusion of his voyage. Not often does one meet such men as 
Muhlhauser; but then they strike one as intolerably lonely, seeking 
perhaps in the solitude of the ocean a companionship they could 
never find on land. Amaryllis was, after the death of her owner, 
presented to the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 


GERBAULT AND THE FIRECREST 


M. Alain Gerbault’s voyage is likely to prove an achievement 
even more remarkable than Captain Slocum’s. In 1923 Gerbault, 
who is a well-known French amateur tennis player, set out from 
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Nice alone in his yacht Firecrest. The passage to Long Island occupied 
142 days, and Gerbault’s experiences of the Atlantic then would have 
kept a lesser man as far inland as he could get for the remainder 
of his days. He met with such terrible weather that he was kept 
constantly at work patching his old suit of sails, which were split 
to ribbons in each of the many gales the yacht encountered. He 
became ill, was unconscious for forty-eight hours, and for some 
time his diet was nothing more than potatoes with a little con- 
densed milk and water to drink. Gerbault reached port after upwards 
of 5,000 miles of Atlantic sailing. Late in 1924 he set out to con- 
tinue his solitary voyage round the world. 

The Firecrest is the more interesting because she is an old-fashioned 
boat not purposely designed for single-handed ocean sailing, although 
stout and strongly built. Her design is from the board of that 
master of small-craft design, the late Dixon Kemp. Firecrest was 
built at Rowhedge in 1892—10 tons, 31-5 feet waterline length, 
8-5 feet in the beam. Her stem is straightish, with a rounded fore- 
foot, but her counter is too long and flat according to modern notions 
of cruiser design. M. Gerbault converted her from the cutter to the 
Bermuda-rig between stages of his journey, and she is fitted with a 
small auxiliary motor, but no other alterations have been made to 
the thirty-seven-year-old vessel. 

On the resumption of his voyage, M. Gerbault crossed from New 
York to the Bermudas, and from thence down the Caribbean Sea 
into the Panama Canal. Across the Pacific he made a very leisurely 
passage, putting in for days, weeks, or months at a time at any port 
which pleased him. His cruise in the Pacific actually lasted for 
close upon two years, for it was not until July 1926 that he reached 
Thursday Island. The beauty of the islands completely conquered 
him, and in one of his rare contacts with the civilized world he spoke 
of ‘spending the rest of his days cruising in the Pacific’. 

The longest and the loneliest part of M. Gerbault’s voyage was the 
crossing from Thursday Island to Durban by way of Réunion, 
5,500 miles of open sea. His circumnavigation of the globe is intended 
to conclude with the passage from the Cape to Gibraltar by way of 
St. Helena. 
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RALPH STOCK’S ‘DREAM SHIP’ 


The chief charm of Ralph Stock’s Cruise of the Dream Ship is that 
it tells of the fulfilment of a dream that haunts more of us than might 
care to confess to it—to buy a boat and, taking one’s time about it, 
in her to sail to the South Sea Islands. The crew of this realized 
dream ship consisted of Stock, his sister, and a man friend. They 
were not trained seafarers, and they were quite ignorant of naviga- 
tion. They had to wait a long time to find a boat that seemed suit- 
able, and they lacked financial resources adequate to such an enter- 
prise. Precisely for these reasons the wistful reader is drawn to the 
crew of the dream ship. They had the courage of their dream; ‘and 
there, but for the rut I’m in, go I’. 

Stock’s ship (I believe her name was Oegre) was so perfect in her 
fashion that, apart from this peculiarly appealing voyage, she 
certainly should be described as a famous yacht. She was a repre- 
sentative of a notable and fast-disappearing type. She was designed 
by the late Colin Archer, designer of Nansen’s Fram, as one of the 
Norwegian fishing-fleet lifeboats, a class of vessel which Archer 
originated. 

Oegre was built at Porsgrund, Norway, in 1908. She was 28 tons 
(registered), 47 feet over-all length, 15 feet beam, and drew 8 feet 
of water. Her timbers were of pine, her planking Italian oak. 
All her ballast was carried inside, she was copper-fastened, and 
later copper-sheathed.. Stock cut her spars down a trifle for easier 
handling by his short-handed and light-weighted crew. She was 
cutter-rigged and, in addition, carried a big squaresail that proved 
very useful. On all points of sailing, except to windward, she seems 
to have proved a fairly fast little vessel. 

For some time about the end of the war Stock induced the dream 
ship to more than earn her keep fishing with the Brixham fleet; 
and the two male members of the crew underwent an intensive three- 
weeks’ course of navigation from a retired ship-master. They sailed, 
‘a mixed cargo of hope and ignorance’, for Vigo and the Canaries 
and Las Palmas. From there the Atlantic passage to Bermuda 
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occupied thirty days. Stock’s delightful narrative does not overmuch 
concern itself with nautical details; it actually does sound like a 
dream cruise, and it is quite clear how happy a little ship she was. 
Their landfalls, expected or unexpected, frequently caused them 
apprehension, but on the whole their voyage was blissfully uneventful, 
and the wind and weather took care of them. 

By way of the Panama Canal and the Galapagos Islands they 
reached the South Seas, and loafed from the Marquesas to the 
Paumotus and to Tahiti. But in the Tonga group they lost their 
dream ship, although not by peril of the sea. ‘What would you take 
for her?’ asked a hospitable stranger. Stock jokingly named a 
fantastic figure. ‘Done!’ exclaimed the visitor. And that was the 
end of their dream cruise. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SMALL CRUISERS 


HE notion that yachting is a pastime possible only for the 
very rich persisted until about the eighties of last century. 


Since then small pleasure craft have multiplied exceedingly. 
It took a good deal of experience to convince amateur seamen that, 
provided she be properly handled, quite a small boat is wonderfully 
seaworthy and able, and it took an even longer period of demonstra- 
tion to persuade those who had not tried it that there could be any 
fun in a game so arduous and exacting. The beliefs that professional 
assistance was essential and that size spelt security died hard. But 
now everybody who has indulged a taste for sailing knows that the 
full flavour of the sport is the small-boat man’s reward. Only in a 
small craft, manned by himself or with a companion no more learned 
in the art of seamanship, can an amateur acquire the self-reliance born 
of experience gained at first hand. Moreover, because of the closer 
intimacy with their surroundings, small craft share joys that are 
unknown to lordlier vessels. Their casual travel is the surest way to 
adventure; they may skim coast-lines and explore waters which 
yachts of deeper draught must avoid; and when the big yacht must 
stand out to sea or make an ordinary port, the small fry run for 
havens whose shallow shelter is all the snugger because of its freedom 
from smoky sea-traffic. 

‘The smaller the yacht the better the sport’ was a maxim of 
EK. F. Knight, of Falcon fame, and one of the ablest and most 
courageous of the early Corinthians of the eighties. Knight’s first 
Falcon was a 40-foot-long yacht of 15 tons register; and in her, with 
only one paid hand, he made a long voyage in the South Atlantic 
and up the South American rivers in 1880 and 1881. Knight gave an 
account of this long voyage in his Cruise of the ‘Falcon’; but although 
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that book is deservedly a classic of the sport, Knight did the cruising 
yachtsman an even greater service by the publication, a few years 
later, of the log of The ‘Falcon’ on the Baltic. The Baltic is, of course, 
the finest cruising-ground in Europe, and the new system of canals 
now helps the cruising man to reach its waters almost straight 
through from Holland. It is a sea specially created for the small-boat 
man, for it hides its greatest beauties in waters too shallow for large 
craft, so that a voyage of discovery among its lovely islands is only 
practicable in a vessel of light draught. 

Before Knight’s cruise, however, they were visited only by yachts 
of considerable tonnage, since the passage thither was attended by 
the peculiar difficulties for small craft. 

Knight’s second Falcon, in which he sailed to the Baltic, was an 
old and roughly converted P. & O. ship’s lifeboat which he found 
lying more or less abandoned at Hammersmith. She was 29 feet in 
length, 8 feet in the beam, and drew slightly less than 3 feet of 
water. Her dimensions were therefore not sufficiently generous to 
allow of much accommodation; but Knight seemed not to think so, 
for when the lack of head-room was pointed out to him he remarked 
that ‘if he wanted to assume an erect position he could always go 
on deck’. However, the ex-lifeboat is a type still popular with 
cruising men because it combines the virtues of shallow draught 
with great structural strength, although its slowness in stays and 
poor windward qualities are admitted. 

Knight sailed from London with one companion in the early 
summer of 1886. The Falcon, leaking badly at times, crossed in bad 
weather that put her to the south of her course, so that Knight had 
to make Rotterdam by way of the Voorne Canal, instead of the Maas 
as he had intended. The little yacht then threaded the canals and 
sailed down the Dutch meers, across the Zuider Zee, and out into the 
North Sea again by way of Zwartsluis and Delfzyl. The ex-lifeboat 
was severely tested in the passage along the Frisian Islands down 
to Wilhelmshaven and then across that unpleasant stretch of water 
to the Eider, before she found easy going among the glorious 
scenery of Kiel fiord. Briefly, then, reaching her cruising-ground in 
thirteen days from England, the Falcon leisurely explored the islands 
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and fiords along the incomparable coast-lines of Schleswig, Jutland, 
and Zealand. Knight left her at Copenhagen to avoid the tediousness 
of returning by canal, intending to rejoin her for a fresh cruise in 
the next summer. I believe, by the way, that it is the Falcon, with a 
counter and deckhouse added, which lies now above the bridge at 
Bursledon, where for many years before his death E. F. Knight 
spent his times of leisure pottering about with boats. 

Knight’s narrative of this cruise is still valuable, although similar 
voyages are made in small craft each. summer. Men who make such 
voyages are commonly disinclined to publish an account of them, 
and accordingly the literature of cruising is meagre and poorer than 
such exploits warrant. The journals of the Royal Cruising Club and 
of the Humber Yaw] Club from time to time describe extraordinarily 
interesting cruises, but illustrated books on this most fascinating 
and adventurous form of travel are too few. 

This fact enhances the great charm of Speed’s rare book, Cruises 
in Small Yachts; of Chatterton’s Down Channel in the ‘Vivette’; and 
of Lynam’s logs of the Blue Dragons. 

Knight’s search for the treasures of sacked Lima, supposedly 
hidden on Trinidad, scarcely fits within the scope of a chapter on 
small cruisers, for it was undertaken in a heavy, old-fashioned cutter 
of 56 tons. This ship, the old Alerte, was built by Ratsey in 1864, 
measuring 64 feet in length by 14 feet in the beam. Knight found no 
doubloons or pieces of eight, no ingots or gems, but the Cruise of the 
“Alerte’ was nevertheless a great adventure. 

From Knight to Erskine Childers is a shorter step than might 
appear. The Dulcibella, the real heroine of Erskine Childers’ glorious 
tale, was, too, a converted lifeboat; and at Bursledon a local legend 
says that a most unattractive small boat now hauled up on the 
bank is none other than the never-lovely solver of the Riddle of the 
Sands. The plot of that tale is unfolded so dramatically that even 
the hard-boiled yachtsman might forget that that masterpiece of 
story-telling contains the best description of the small-boat man’s 
joys and woes ever penned. 

But no sailing-man is likely to forget Davies, the lovable ski 
with his passion for throwing things overboard; or his guest’s 
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with the first sight of the Dulcibella while ‘tripping over the flabby 
meat parcel, which was already showing ghastly signs of disin- 
tegration under the dew. Hazily there floated through my mind my 
last embarkation on a yacht; my faultless attire, the trim gig and 
obsequious sailors, the accommodation ladder flashing with brass 
and varnish in the August sun, the orderly snowy decks and basket 
chairs under the awning aft. What a contrast with this sordid midnight 
scramble, over damp meat and littered packing-cases! The- bitterest 
touch of all was a growing sense of inferiority and ignorance which 
I had never before been allowed to feel in my experience of yachts.’ 

The man who has by example and precept done more probably 
than any other individual for the guidance and encouragement of 
small cruisers is Frank Cowper. Jack-all-alone, as he came to be 
called, is perhaps the most skilful and courageous single-handed of 
them all; but because his voyaging has been confined mainly to 
home waters his adventures have attracted scarcely any attention 
among the non-sailing public. It would be difficult, however, to dis- 
cover among works on sport any books so valuable as Cowper’s 
Sailing Tours. In the five volumes of Sailing Tours he has described, 
in the record of his coastal wanderings, the nooks and corners of the 
British coasts, the east coast of Ireland, and the French littoral. 

Jack-all-alone began his self-imposed task of exploration and 
survey in Morbihan and Quiberon Bay in 1870. A few years later he 
crossed the Channel to Havre and back in a 21-foot Itchen-Ferry 
type boat. Although most of his later wanderings were undertaken 
in his roomy 14-ton Undine II, Cowper’s great service to cruisers 
was to demonstrate that any sound, decked-over boat, however small, 
was as free and safe in the Narrow Seas as any ‘yacht’ with her 
certificated master and professional crew. 

So then, by the eighties of last century the word yacht came into 
its proper use and really was descriptive, not exclusively of the 
costly and often splendid craft which were owned by the very rich, 
but of all manner of ‘vessels built for private pleasure-sailing and 
not plying for hire’. The development of cruising was widespread 
and rapid. Most small cruisers were built at first more or less on the 
lines of the prevalent type of racing craft, or were out-of-date racers 
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slightly adapted; so that racers displaced by a change of fashion 
were frequently given a new lease of life, and it is possible still to 
find afloat examples of the stages in the evolution of the modern 
racing craft, such as the ‘plank-on-edge’ type, for instance, now 
used as cruisers. Fisherman-type vessels were, and are still, highly 
popular. What the local fisherman has evolved through hundreds of 
years as the sort of boat best suited to his district can scarcely be 
improved upon by a yachtsman cruising in the same waters; and 
the Itchen-Ferry, Falmouth Quay punts, the Loch Fyne, and the 
barge-type yachts are not likely to be superseded in the waters for 
which they are intended. 

The rise of numerous young firms of yacht designers and builders 
was a-natural accompaniment to the quick growth of what was 
practically a new form of sport. Such famous designers of large craft 
as Watson, Fife, and Mylne also began to build small cruisers, with 
incalculable profit to the new art. But its practice is probably the 
job of specialists like Harrison Butler and the late Albert Strang, 
for example, whose many lovely designs reveal how high a degree 
of beauty the inexpensive and very small sailing-yacht may 
attain. Since designers of small craft have ceased to imitate the 
fashions dictated by changes in racing rules there has been little 
variation in the main points of design. Recent improvements have 
been concerned mostly with the simplification of gear, the handiness 
of the sail-plan, and the introduction of labour-saving devices. But 
the increased reliability of the marine internal-combustion engine has 
proved the greatest boon to cruising-men, since it has extended 
the radius of action of those whose sailing is confined to week-ends 
and other short spells by rendering them less at the mercy of calms 
and contrary winds. 


THE TERNS 


There comes a time in the experience of every devout lover of 
yacht cruising, however, when not even a G. L. Watson could 
fashion him his ideal yacht. Sooner or later almost every sailorman 
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forms a conception of the perfect ship, though few of these ‘dream 
ships’ ever receive more than a mental shape. Dr. Claud Worth, © 
whose long experience began in the eighties, had the happiness of 
laying the keels of two of the ships of his dreams. ‘I have visited at 
some time during construction’, he says, ‘most of the cruising yachts 
which have been built in the south of England during the last thirty 
years. It has always been a hobby of mine to study the behaviour of 
vessels at sea in relation to their shape, trim, ballasting, sail-plan, — 
etc., and to endeavour to trace the influence of peculiarities of design. 

‘Many years ago I began trying to plan a cruising yacht which 
should combine the good points of all the vessels I knew and should 
be equally suited for home cruising or for an ocean voyage. The 
first plans showed a vessel of 39 feet waterline length and 20 tons. 
Then, in planning the accommodation, first one part required a trifle 
more room and then another, until the vessel had grown to 44 feet 
waterline length and 28 tons, and there it remained. In the course 
of years the plans must have been drawn a dozen times. . . . At first 
this quest of the ideal was undertaken merely for amusement, but 
by about 1912 the plans seemed so perfect that the vessel supply 
had to be built. 

‘The qualities sought in designing a vessel which might be at 
sea for days or even weeks at a time were: Easy motion, so that the 
crew may not be unduly tired and may be able to get regular meals; 
she must be able to lie-to safely and certainly in bad weather; she 
must run safely and steadily before any sea in which it is reasonable 
for a good vessel to run at all; she must be as fast as is compatible 
with these qualities, especially to windward, for it is hateful to be 
hung up by head-winds; she must be handy and easily managed by 
a very small crew; she must be very strongly built of durable 
materials; she must have good accommodation and ample room 
for stores and gear; and she must be a good-looking vessel, for, 
as an Irish yachtsman once remarked, “An ugly yacht is no more 
attractive than an ugly woman, however fast she may be’’.’ 

Tern III was launched in the spring of 1914, after nine months 
of good work by good men working with material specially selected 
to make a perfect job. She was built by the Whitstable Shipping 
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Company: 28 tons, 44 feet waterline length, 12 feet 4 inches beam, 
7 feet 6 inches draught. She is rigged as a cutter, with a hollow 
topmast fitted over the mast at the upper peak halyard-band, and 
carries 1,400 square feet of sail. About two-thirds of her 13-4 tons of 
ballast is carried inside, mostly in the form of lead pigs cut to fit 
between the floors, and the whole is cemented over—the strongest 
and most satisfactory method of ballasting. Her internal accommo- 
dation Dr. Worth describes as follows: The fo’e’sle is 12 feet long. 
Abaft this, on the starboard side, the galley, opening by well-fitting 
doors into the fo’e’sle and into the sleeping cabin. On the port side 
is a good-sized dressing-room, opening into the sleeping cabin: 
Abaft the sleeping cabin is the saloon, and abaft this a lobby into 
which the companion ladder descends from a little sunk deckhouse- 
companion with comfortable sitting-room for two people. The sail- 
room is unusually large. The one disadvantage to this arrangement, 
which is more apparent than real, is that the way from the galley 
to the saloon lies through the sleeping cabin. The sleeping cabin is 
not often occupied when meals are under way; if it should be, it 
would be quite easy for the cook to go through the fo’c’sle and over 
the deck. There are very great advantages. There are three bulk- 
heads between the saloon and the fo’c’sle and two between the 
sleeping cabin and fo’c’sle. The dressing-room is remote from the 
saloon. No cooking is done in the fo’e’sle. At sea the sleepers are in 
@ quiet part of the vessel. The deckhouse-companion, within easy 
reach of the helmsman, and the ready accessibility to the saloon are 
very convenient. ee 
This description of his ideal vessel, from an owner whose cruising 
experience extends to close upon fifty years, is as valuable as it 
is interesting. But it is not really surprising that Dr. Worth should 
have built another Tern, for in ideals, and in the fascination of 
building yachts to catch them up, there is no finality. Tern IV 
(‘one good tern deserves another’ is supposed to account for the 
names) is generally similar to her predecessor, but contains the 
increased accommodation which was the principal reason for her 


construction. 
Tern IV is 49 feet waterline length, 13 feet 6 inches beam, and 
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8 feet draught. She was designed as a cutter, with the mast two- 
thirds of the waterline length from the fore-end, but a little mizzen 
is stepped abaft the rudder to carry a small thimble-headed sail. 
The total sail area is 2,000 square feet. The logs of her cruises show 
her to be a vessel of wonderful performance, and her owner says of 
her that ‘I have not yet discovered any particular in which she 
could be improved upon. In the matter of seaworthiness and reason- 
able comfort in bad weather (these are synonymous), speed, handi- 
ness and easy working with a small crew, and accommodation, I 
think she is as perfect as she could be. One might get greater speed 
in light weather by sacrificing other qualities, but then she would 
not be my ideal of a cruiser.’ 

Both Tern III and Tern IV have a somewhat high sheer, moderate 
freeboard, counters that are well-tucked-up and remarkably com- 
fortable-looking, although in Tern IV the bilge is somewhat firmer, 
moderately hollowed forward. In appearance both vessels are lightly 
graceful and—it is difficult to avoid the word—slick-looking for 
craft sturdily built for strenuous seafaring. 


DOLLY VARDON 


Not to describe Dolly Vardon as a famous yacht would be to 
omit from the list a little vessel which British yachtsmen regard with 
extraordinary affection. She was designed and built in. 1872—this 
Peter Pan of sailing craft—on the lines of an Itchen-Ferry fishing- 
boat by John Samuel White, of East Cowes. She is a cutter of 
17 tons, 36-8 feet long, 11-2 feet in the beam, and 5-9 feet draught, 
carrying 1,662 square feet of canvas. A peculiarity of her construction 
from the modern point of view is that. she carries all her 6 tons of 
lead ballast on the outside and that her floors are wood only. 

Dolly Vardon began her long and placid career in the ownership of 
Mr. Richard Grant, who was for many years secretary to the Royal 
Yacht Squadron. She has, however, for so long -been associated ° 
with Mr. Thomas White Ratsey that it is not easy to think of her 
as ever having had another owner. Mr. Ratsey bought her in 1888. 
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For several seasons she raced in the old 10-rater class, once beating 
the formidable Dis, and frequently against her contemporary the 
Nell, a generally similar though somewhat smaller vessel, owned by 
General Baring. 

Although Dolly Vardon from time to time still races in handi- 
cap classes, she is mostly used for short cruises. Each season she is 
one of the earliest yachts in commission and the latest to lay-up, 
and from her spick-and-span appearance no one could guess at her 
length of years. Because she is owned by the head of Ratsey and 
Lapthorn, the historic firm of sail-makers, Dolly Vardon is all 
the more interesting to sailing men and the object of close attention 
when she is under way. One photograph shows her under a squaresail 
with raffees set above. Her owner has little use for a spinaker. 

‘Personally,’ he says, ‘I think a spinaker is a most hateful and 
over-rated sail, and I never carry even a spinaker boom on the deck 
of my old boat unless it is for an occasional race on short courses. 
Why these sails (squaresails and raffees) are coming into fashion 
is that some yachtsmen have had very unpleasant experiences of 
gybing on their boats, and it has occurred to me how much better 
it would be if they stowed their mainsail and ran along in comfort 
with their squaresail with the addition of the raffees. There is no 
sail, area for area, which will drive a boat before the wind like a 
squaresail and there is no sail so lifting, and when you sail down in 
the hollow of a sea the sail is not totally becalmed like the lower 
part of a spinaker.’ 


The craft individually mentioned in this chapter necessarily 
represent no more than a few notable vessels among an innumerable 
fleet. Small yachts were never so numerous, for it is a fact now well 
known to sailing men that size has nothing to do with enjoyment, 
or rather that more often than not the relationship exists in inverse 
proportion. Perhaps the ever-increasing numbers of small craft is a 
sign that, in an age sometimes accused of being motor-mad, men and 
women can find in sailing the assuagement of some indefinable 
Jonging that no other pursuit or pastime can afford. 
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It is scarcely likely that this glorious. game will ever cease to be 
popular. For one thing, we shall not willingly let die the beauty of 
the ships of sails, although the sailing ship of commerce has almost 
altogether vanished from the seas. The sailing yacht alone can 
preserve for us something of that incomparable grace. But no doubt 
at bottom it is an even deeper instinct that impels us to go a-sailing. 
So long has man relied on the winds when he ventured afloat that even 
-day the sight of a sail, like the sight of a wood fire, has the power 
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